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THE INFINITE NEW AND OLD. 


the technical student of philosophy, one of the most inter- 

esting and important parts of Professor Royce’s recent 
book, Zhe World and the Individual, is the discussion of the 
infinite in the essay supplementary to the first volume. This 
is a very suggestive piece of work, and whatever one may think 
of the net result for metaphysics, one must admire the ingenuity 
with which Professor Royce applies the notion of a self-repre- 
sentative system to the philosophical concept of the infinite. 
For my own part, while I am indebted to this essay for directing 
my attention to the very interesting researches of Dedekind, 
Cantor, Bolzano, etc., I am not convinced that we have thereby 
been much advanced towards the proof of the existence of an 
actually infinite and absolute mind, or that much light has been 
shed on the interior constitution of such a mind. I propose first 
to state some of my difficulties in regard to this “ new ” infinite as 
a preliminary to some remarks on the meaning of the notion of 
the infinite in general. 

Self-representation is the fundamental characteristic of the new 
infinite, and numbegless illustrations can, of course, be offered of 
self-representative series. For example, the map of a country, 
to be perfect, must contain a representation of the spot on which it 
itself exists, and, hence, a representation of its own representation 
of the country, again a representation of this self-representation, 
etc.,. . . without end. A picture-package of cereal, to be perfect, 
must have a picture of the picture on the package, etc., . . . with- 
out end. More abstract illustrations are drawn from mathematics. 

1 See also Professor Royce’s article in the Hiddert Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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In general, every case of a “ one-one ” or “‘ point-to-point ” corre- 
spondence between whole and part gives such a series. The 
relation here is said to be one of similarity. For example, the 
points on a given line are similar, 7. ¢., stand in a “one-one” 
relation to the lines drawn through a given point and meeting the 
given line." We are told that the infinite is that which is similar 
or equivalent to a proper part of itself. But this equivalence 
simply consists in a “‘ one-one ” correspondence of elements. Such 
a correspondence is well illustrated by simple numerical series. 
The series of natural numbers and the series of even numbers, 
1+2+3+4, etc, and2+4+6+ 8, etc., are both infinite. 
In the second series there is a term corresponding to every term 
in the first series, and hence the relationship between the two 
series is that of similarity or equivalence, although the second 
series is part of the first, since the number I is not contained in 
the former. Hence we have here a perfect similarity of whole 
and part. This relationship can be carried out so as to produce 
an infinite number of correspondent infinite series, respectively 
containing and contained, by writing down in order the second, 
fourth, sixth, eighth, etc., numbers of the preceding series. In 
other words, the law of production of an infinite number of series 
each infinite in itself, which exist in a relation of “ one-one” 
correspondence or equivalence, is here perfectly well-defined. 
The infinite is a clearly defined concept in the sphere of numbers? 

Dedekind defines the concept of the infinite number-system in 
this way. ‘A system S is said to be infinite when it is similar 
to a proper part of itself.""* The proof that there exist actually 
infinite systems is drawn from the mind’s power of self-represen- 
tation. ‘My own realm of thoughts, 7. ¢., the totality S of all 
things, which can be objects of my thought, is infinite. For if s 
signifies an element of S, then is the thought s’, that s can be the 
object of my thought, itself an element of S. If we regard this 
as transform ¢(s) of the element s then has the transformation 
g of S, thus determined, the property that the transform S’ is 


1 Russell, B., Zhe Principles of Mathematics, Vol. 1, pp. 305 f. 

? For further illustrations and discussions see the works of Royce and Russell pre- 
viously cited. 

§ Dedekind, Zssays on Number, p. 63 ( English translation ). 
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part of S; and S’ is certainly proper part of S, because there are 
elements of S (e. g., my own Ego) which are different from such 
thought s’ and therefore are not contained in S’. Finally it is 
clear thet if a, 4 are different elements of S, their transforms a’, 
% are also different, that therefore the transformation ¢ is a dis- 
tinct (similar) transformation.” ' transformation of a sys- 
tem S is said to be similar [ahnlich] or distinct, when to different 
elements a, 6 of the system S there always correspond different 
transforms a’ = g(a), 5’ = g(4)” ;* in other words, when there 
is a one-one relation between the parts of the original system 
and the parts of the system produced by transformation, as in 
the illustrations given above from the series of simple numbers. 

Now the above so-called proof of the actual existence of infinite 
systems is simply a symbolical way of stating the unlimited self- 
reflective or self-mirroring capacity of human thought. Instead of 
proving the existence of an infinite, Dedekind presupposes that 
power of transcending any given limit to which philosophers have 
often called attention as constituting the characteristic infinitude 
of human self-consciousness. J do not know the totality S of all 
things which can be objects of my thought as an actual totality, I 
do know that I can reflect on or think the thought of any object of 
my thought, and I presuppose that there is no limit to my thought 
and hence none to its objects, whether these be primary thoughts or 
thoughts of thoughts, etc. The so-called actual or existential 
infinitude of any thought-system presupposes, as I shall maintain, 
the eternity of the thinking mind. All these arguments, with their 
illustrations from number-series and systems, from ideally per- 
fect maps, etc., show nothing more than the potential infinitude 
of the mind as this is revealed in thought’s power of continuous 
reflection on its own contents. The question still remains open 
as to the relation of this infinitude of continuously recurrent 
operations of self-conscious thinking to existence as a whole and 
to an actually infinite and absolute mind. 

Further, it is to be said in criticism of Dedekind’s proof, that 
it is difficult to see what parts of system 5S, the totality of things 


1 Dedekind, of. cit., p. 64. 
2 Jbid., p. 53- 
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which can be objects of my thought, can be outside ¢ (5S) or S’, 
#. ¢., Outside the transformation of S wrought by the reflection that 
S can be the object of my thought. Dedekind says that the thought 
of my own Ego is not subject to such transformation. But so soon 
as I attempt to think distinctly my own Ego in this relation, it 
becomes a part of the totality of my thoughts on which I can 
reflect, 7. ¢., 1 can and must think my capacity to think reflec- 
tively of my thought as itself an object of reflection. As soon 
as my Ego is distinctly and specifically thought about, it becomes 
subject to transformation like any other thought. Until it is so 
thought about, it is only an implicit presupposition of thinking. 
This presupposition may be legitimate, but it is not made more 
so by Dedekind’s argumentation. He simply assumes that the 
Ego’s unlimited power of self-reflection or self-transcendence is 
actually realized at every moment, whereas we must presuppose 
as its condition the existential infinitude of the thinker. I shall 
endeavor to show that this existential infinitude is something 
quite different from potential thought-systems, and that it is the 
fundamental condition of the latter’s validity. The self, as an 
olject of thought, is but one thought-content amongst others. 
The self as unreflected, or, in Dedekind’s terms, untransformed 
subject is, so far as it is matter of direct experience, a vague feeling 
of strain of attention, emotional tendency, etc. The conversion of 
this feeling-self into that which may be called an odject of thought 
is its transformation into an empirical content of consciousness 
subject to the same conditions as all other contents of consciousness, 
and therefore not to be exempted from Dedekind’s process of 
transformation. The Ego-thought then is the presupposition, not 
the proof, of the existence of thought-systems in which the part 
is similar to the whole. 

Georg Cantor, in his discussions of the subject, makes an im- 
portant distinction between the ‘ransfinite and the absolutely 
infinite. The notion of the transfinite is based on that of the 
smallest definitely fixed number which is greater than all finite 
numbers. This notion seems to be equivalent to the ordinary 
definition of the infinite for the purposes of the calculus as that 
which is greater than any assignable quantity. The transfinite is 
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a Jimit which finite numbers indefinitely approach. The number 
of finite members is transfinite. Call this number a,, then there 
is no last finite number before a,. The transfinite Cantor also 
calls the created infinite.' It is capable of being augmented 
(vermehrbar), while the absolutely infinite (infinitum @ternum 
increatum) cannot be augmented. The adoption of Cantor’s dis- 
tinction might save a good deal of confusion in the discussion of 
this subject. Cantor says that the transfinite is the potentially 
infinite, but that if it is to be capable of strict mathematical treat- 
ment, it presupposes an actual infinite* He gives, however, so far 
as I know, no positive determination of the actual infinite, and his 
discussion does not carry us beyond the point that the assumption 
of an actual infinite of some sort may be implied or presupposed 
in those serial operations of thought in number-systems and 
other self-representative systems. But these serial operations 
themselves all fall under the category of Cantor’s transfinite. 
We have in all these cases only well-defined laws of unending 
thought-operations. We are still in the dark as to the nature of 
the actual infinite and its existential relation to our minds. 
Couturat’s defence of the infinite in his L’afini mathématique, 
cited by Professor Royce, seems to me simply to vindicate the 
infinite, in the sense above defined, as a logical and necessary 
function of thought presupposed in mathematical reasoning. The 
logical character of the new concept of the infinite perhaps comes 
out most clearly in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s very able work, Zhe 
Principles of Mathematics. Here the notion of the infinite 
seems to be removed entirely from the realm of quantity into 
that of quality. The infinite is defined by him purely in terms 
of intensional class-relations, and wholly without reference to 
extension or enumeration. ‘“ The definition of whole and part 
without any reference to enumeration is the key to the whole 
mystery.”’* The infinite is that which cannot be reached by 
mathematical induction starting from 1, and “it is that which has 
parts which have the same number of terms as itself.” Now this 


qualitative definition of the infinite without regard to enumera- 
' Zeitschrift fir Philosophie, Band 91, pp. 105-111 ff. 


2 Jbid., p. 117. 
Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Vol. 1, p. 361. 
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tion is certainly not the notion present to the lay mind, nor even 
that employed in ordinary mathematics, and in its practical appli- 
cations to space and time. In the light of this new conception, 
Mr. Russell, as I understand his arguments, claims to remove 
the difficulties in regard to the infinitude of space and time, 7. ¢., 
the so-called antinomies of Kant. This is not the place to ex- 
amine Mr. Russell’s doctrine of space and time. But the space 
and time with which he deals can hardly be the space and time 
of our human experience, since we certainly mean by the infinite, 
as applied to the latter, a quantitative infinite involving extension 
and number. How we can know without reference to enumer- 
ation the actual existence of an infinite in which the parts have 
the same xumber of elements as the whole, I do not quite under- 
stand, and if the true infinite must be conceived entirely without 
reference to enumeration, the relation of whole and part must be 
entirely stripped of the spatial metaphor which so persistently 
clings to our thinking, and must be conceived purely in terms of 
intension or quality. How this elimination of number and space, 
with the retention of the relation of whole and part as analogous 
to and expressive of the ultimate relation of man and the abso- 
lute, can be achieved I do not see. And therefore I am not able 
to accept the new concept of the infinite as a metaphysical 
illumination." 

What we have in the new concept of the infinite is the defini- 
tion of an essential quality of thought, viz., the capacity of 
transcending any finite limit or number. In the definition, “‘ any 
class or assemblage which is infinite is similar to a proper part of 
itself,” we have a symbolic and formal expression for that /ogical 
relation of the mind to the system of its own thoughts which 
Seems to be implied necessarily by the mind’s own power of 

1 Mr. Russell, of course, makes no such metaphysical use of the theory, and he is 
enabled to assert the demonstrable reality of infinite systems by an epistemology 
peculiar to himself and to Mr. G. E. Moore. He says that ‘‘ throughout logic and 
mathematics the existence of the human or any other mind is totally irrelevant,’’ and 
‘*the subject-matter of logic does not presuppose mental processes, and would 
be equally true if there. were no mental processes’’ (Hibbert Journal, Vol. I1, No. 
4, p- 812). I confess that so far as these statements have any meaning to me, they 


seem tantamount to asserting that truth and logic are material entities, unthought and 
unthinking. If Mr. Russell is right every argument of idealism is wrong. 
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self-transcendence. /f/ the mind be eternal, it forever transcends 
its own particular thought-contents. These, as a potential sys- 
tem, reflect the mind’s thinking activity and yet never at any 
moment adequately mirror that activity. Is it not plain that 
actual infinity depends on the relation of thought to time ? 

So far we have not gained more than the very interesting and 
significant insight that our minds have the power by reflective 
thinking to transcend their existing thought-contents, and to 
formulate laws for the production of endless series of relations 
between numbers or other contents of thinking. So far, indeed, 
our minds do seem to transcend their own existential states and 
_ imply their own infinitude. This inherent tendency of the mind 
has been well named by Poincaré the axiom of infinity. 

But while this new mathematical conception affords an inter- 
esting and important illustration of thought’s power to transcend 
the actual, or, as I have otherwise stated it, the mind’s self-tran- 
scendence of its existential states, we have neither a new proof of 
an actual infinite nor a new insight into -the constitution of an 
infinite and absolute mind. The whole question of the relation 
of our mathematical reasoning to ultimate reality remains open. 
The ‘“‘new”’ concept of the infinite simply gives symbolic expres- 
sion to an important characteristic of human thinking. And it 
is in other quarters that the problems of the real existence and 
constitution of an infinite and absolute mind, and the relation of 
such a mind to our apparently finite and conditioned existence, 
become most insistent and have most vital import. Nor can 
appeal be made at this point to Professor Royce’s general argu- 
ment from the internal to the external meaning of ideas. For 
it is precisely the objective or existential significance of these 
purely abstract thought-processes that is in question. We have 
a law or concept which prescribes the rule for an unending opera- 
tion of thought, but by the nature of the case this operation is 
never actualized as human experience. We may not affirm 
offhand the identity of thought and being. We may legiti- 
mately assume that our power to conceive a universe of thought- 
processes as infinite in an infinite number of ways must stand in 
some positive relation to absolute reality — that it must be some- 
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how included in the latter. But precisely what this relation may 
be is an entirely different question. In order to make any ad- 
vance towards answering the question, we must have recourse to 
other considerations, at once more fundamental and far-reaching, 
than iterative processes of thought. In metaphysics the “new”’ 
infinite does not advance us any further than the old infinite. 
That a whole which is similar to a proper part of itself is 
infinite does not tell us there is actually such a whole outside 
the mathematician’s thinking. The “new” infinite brings no 
new insight in regard to the nature of reality or man’s place 
in reality. 

But let us admit for the moment that a. self-representative 
series is the true type of the actual infinite. Now an absolute 
mind, perfect and self-sufficient in knowledge, in power, etc., 
must transcend time and change. The experience of the abso- 
lute must be indivisible and timeless —a totum simul. What 
insight does the new concept of the infinite give us into the 
nature of an indivisible experience in which is neither variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning? This new concept furnishes us 
with a determinate law or rule according to which we may carry 
out without limit an iterative process of thinking, but it is now 
and forever a process. Professor Royce and others lay stress on 
the well-defined character or determinateness of the new infinite 
series, in contrast with the indeterminateness and negativity of 
the old concept of the infinite as a ‘ boundless contiguity of 
shade,” a sort of penumbral envelope of the finite in space and 
time. And it is quite true that in the notions of infinite series, 
etc., we are given definite prescriptions for unending thought- 
sequences. Nevertheless, in order that the sequences may be 
conceived as actually realized, we must presuppose a mind eter- 
nally thinking according to the prescription. And the separate 
recurrent acts of thought, being events in a mind, seem to involve 
time. The actuality of these infinite series presupposes an existent 
eternal mind. All we are entitled to say in the premises is that 
if a mind persist throughout what we call “me, it can go on 
thinking these determinate series ad Aditum. But the vital con- 
ditions of such a timeless or time-transcending existence may 
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be quite irrelevant to self-representative series in mathematics or 
picture packages of cereal. . 

Furthermore, by this road we never seem to get any nearer 
that single indivisible timeless experience or totum simul which our 
absolute mind must have. The type of all self-representative series 
or chains (Kette) is the selfs own representation of its thoughts. 
I may go on indefinitely thinking my experience, thinking the 
thought of my experience, etc., etc., but my own Ego eludes my 
reflection and my thought never attains complete self-representa- 
tion in a single act of insight. Therefore, it is argued, my thought 
is infinite. But in truth the infinitude here is incompletion for- 
ever seeking completion. Never at a single blow do I penetrate 
entirely my experience and see in one pellucid interval the thinker 
and the thought. So far is the new infinite from furnishing in 
this regard a positive conception, in contrast to the old negative 
conception, that it is rather drawn from a /imitation of human 
self-consciousness. If advanced as the archetype and pattern of 
an absolute experience, it appears to be open to Hegel’s objec- 
tion against /eere Wiederholung. And the difficulty is not met by 
pointing to the fact of apparently timeless experiences of series. 
For example, while we do doubtless experience in some sense in 
a single instant the succession involved in a musical phrase, we 
do not experience the music at once in the same sense in which 
we experience it in actual succession. I do not deny that we 
have apparently timeless experiences, nor that truth has a time- 
less aspect. But I do not see that the infinite series and systems 
of the ‘new’ infinite are actually given or present as totalities in 
timeless instants. The only timeless element is the law or princi- 
ple of formation. The realization of the series involves an actual 
succession or time sequence in thought, and all that is required 
to account for the apparent simultaneity in the experience of ele- 
ments in a series is continuity of movement, a ‘ smooth passage 
of ideas.” The apparent simultaneity or instantaneousness in 
the experience of series, then, does not entitle one to assert off- 
hand that here we have eternity and an absolute mind, or that we 
have been let wholly into the secret of a totum simul experience. 

In the metaphysical application of the new concept of the in- 
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finite, great stress is laid on the peculiar relation of whole and part 
afforded by it. This relation is regarded as furnishing a key to 
the relation of the apparently finite human self to the Absolute. 
The whole is similar to the part, the part is equivalent to the 
whole, since to every element in the whole corresponds an ele- 
ment in the part. Professor Royce says the part egua/s the 
whole. But this is not equality in the ordinary quantitative 
sense. It is only a logical relation of one-one correspondence. 
The relationship may be called one of similarity, equivalence, 
one-one correspondence, etc., but it is certainly not equality in 
its ordinary meaning.' This extraordinary sort of equality has no 
intelligible bearing on the relation between my will and an infinite 
will, between my struggling temporal life and this eternal and 
unvarying life, between.my experience conditioned by change 
and error and an eternally complete and indivisible experience. 

In short, these iterative processes of human thinking, defined 
by the new infinite, significant and suggestive of a timeless thinker 
though they be, neither prove the reality nor clearly illuminate 
the inward constitution of an absolute mind or self, which must 
somehow have a “imeless, if perfect and indivisible, experience. 
Must not such a mind know all things in a radically different 
way from our minds? Must not even the infinite number of 
infinite series present themselves differently in an absolute mind, 
if they present themselves to it at all? And what can be the 
connection between an infinite mind, which occupies itself ever in 
thinking numerical and other forms of self-representative relations, 
and a supreme Self, regarded as sustaining human ideals, as 
making possible the fulfilment of specific human and practical 
purposes, and as conserving the complex and uniquely signifi- 
cant lives of human persons. The eternal play of an endless ap- 
proximative or asymptotic series of attempts at self-representation, 
or the notion of limitless serial orders, does not seem to be con- 
nected in any intelligible fashion with the existence of a multitude 
of imperfect and developing sentient beings. Such a play of 
purely abstract thought-relations scarcely affords a satisfactory 

1Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out this fallacy in the Hidsert Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 2, pp. 351 ff. 
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foundation for human endeavor, or, indeed, for the growth of con- 
crete knowledge. No positive relation has been shown to exist 
between the “‘ new” infinite and the actual conditions of human 
action or common experience. Do we get from the “new” 
infinite any light on the place of our temporal activities in the 
universe? I fear not. If the notion of the infinite is to have any 
vital meaning at all we must approach it from some other quarter 
than that of abstract and symbolic logical operations developed 
in that department of science which is admittedly most remote 
from actual experience, and in which the very abstractness and 
aloofness from the conditions and structure of concrete experi- 
ence make possible these new and beautiful formulas of serial 
order, etc. Weare expressly informed, ¢. g., by Mr. Russell, 
that mathematical space can be constructed by an order of points, 
entirely without reference to the sensuous space-intuition of actual 
experience, 

The notion of a perfect self or absolute mind, if it is to have 
any real meaning for us humans, must be determined by reference 
to the more significant aspects of human life. The infinite must 
be interpreted in terms of the fundamental activities and ideals of 
the concrete human self, and here at once we are faced by the 
antithesis between the temporal and the eternal, between the 
striving and growing and the perfect and complete. What is the 
relation of the human will to the Absolute as will? What is the 
relation of human deeds and sentiments and thoughts to the 
entire system of things? Here we face a central difficulty, and, 
indeed, I am disposed to think, the supreme problem of syste- 
matic philosophy. If we could determine the place of our 
temporal experiences and efforts in the ultimate reality, if we 
could in thought lay hold on the permanently significant in these 
experiences and efforts and see the ultimate goal and meaning of 
personal growth and of cosmic change, the problem of philosophy 
would be solved, and the “infinite’’ would cease to trouble us. 
But the new concept of the infinite does not advance us a single 
definitive step further towards the solution of these problems. 
We ask for bread and we are offered a stone. 

After all these negations, I venture with hesitation to offer 
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some positive considerations on the meaning of the infinite ; and, 
in so doing, I would remind the reader that the new. concept of 
the infinite has already been recognized as a clear and beautiful 
illustration of the mind’s power of se/f-transcendence. In the first 
place, we must distinguish carefully between the potential infini- 
tude of human thought, which is but another name for the above- 
mentioned quality of self-transcendence, and existential or actual 
infinitude. The latter quality we may suppose to belong to an 
absolute being or ens perfectissimum. 

The human mind we know to be infinite only in promise and 
potency. We may perhaps assume that this promise and potency 
has somehow its roots in an actual infinite, that the capacity for 
transcending its existential conditions, for going beyond the data 
of experience and transforming the latter under the guidance of 
norms or ideal values which the human self displays both in 
theoretical thinking and in practical endeavor and preéminently 
in the very discussion of its own final destiny, may entitle us to 
assume that these ideal values are evidences of the presence un- 
awares of the actual angel of the infinite and perfect in the mind 
of man. But such considerations hardly furnish a gnostic insight 
into the synthesis of finite and infinite. 

Positively regarded, the actual or existential infinite is a /:mit- 
ing notion like “2. We indefinitely approximate to it in our 
thinking and doing, but under present conditions we do not 
actually comprehend it or attain unto it. We may conceive this 
existential infinite as the deal Amit of thought and volition. It 
is not present to our minds as boundless in space or endless in 
time, but rather as the complete and perfect, transcending space 
and time. The infinite, then, in this sense, is the goal of thinking 
and of practical endeavor. It is really the limiting notion of 
the indefinite series of thoughts, aspirations, and deeds in which 
we strive to approach and realize the ideally perfect or Absolute. 
This series seems to us now, as we look before and after, to be 
endless. And just as a life is presented in the successive steps 
of its development, and a supreme end is unfolded in the succes- 
sive steps towards its fulfilment, we may presuppose the actual 
infinite to be inherently involved in our approximations towards 
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it. But when we think of the goal or end as a reality now, the 
actual infinite becomes the /imit of our apparent infinitude of 
thought, feeling, and action. And our apparent infinitude is the 
possibility of zxdefinite continuance in thought, deed, etc. 

In knowing a limit we transcend it and set it further on. This 
self-transcendence, whether it be in acquiring knowledge or in the 
deeds which go to make character, is at once a negation and an 
affirmation. We negate that which is for us now, as attained, in 
seeking to transcend it. We affirm that which is not but is to be. 
In setting forward the limit or goal, we at once confess the present 
unreality for us of that which we seek, and we postulate its reality 
as that unto which we may attain. There is here a dialectic 
which involves the mutual implication of the finite and the infinite. 
The existentially finite human spirit is potentially szfinite. But 
it cannot be even potentially infinite unless its repeated self-trans- 
cendence is grounded on a reality which is the common basis of 
finite and infinite. The infinite as actual now appears deyond the 
finite self. It is at once the goal and the presupposition of the 
incessant, self-transcending efforts of the human spirit in thought 
and deed, 7. ¢., in the very concrete pulse and movement of life 
itself. 

If we should come to possess the infinite in very truth, if we 
should, by the falling away of the veil of time, apprehend as it 
really is that which we now call the infinite, it would no doubt 
at once seem both strange and familiar. We should no longer 
feel our own finitude ; but, on the other hand, the merely infinite 
would no longer mean anything to us. As the attained goal of 
hitherto indefinite endeavor, the infinite would be transformed 
into a more positive and satisfying reality. In truth the goal is 
not infinite. It is more concrete and individual. It must bea 
reality which transcends the opposition of finite and infinite en- 
gendered by the temporal character of our present activities. 
Now it appears to us as a terminus or limit, just as “ 2, although 
not in itself infinite, is a limit which is approached by an infinite 
series of numbers. This is the paradox of the infinite, viz., that 
the fruition of our experiences and the fulfilment of our purposes, 
in other words, the actual attainment or possession of infinitude, 
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would mean the complete evanescence of the notion of an infinite. 
In so far as we attain to, or apprehend, perfection and the completed 
reality in any fundamental activity of life, for the nonce at least, 
the contrast between our existential finitude and the hitherto in- 
definitely distant goal or limit of our striving falls away. We 
feel the presence of an Absolute, and the infinite is lost in being 
attained, since our state of being then seems wholly throbbing 
with the positive and the actual. Hence the very notion of an 
infinite springs out of a present consciousness of impermanence 
and imperfection which seeks ever the permanent and perfect. 

The notion of the infinite has for life and religion the signifi- 
cance of a /imiting concept. In this respect, it is akin to the notion 
of God ; and, like the latter, it represents in religious feeling and 
metaphysical speculation the craving for completeness, i. ¢., time- 
less perfection. Therefore, the positive content of our notion of 
the infinite is to be derived from the chief or fundamental direc- 
tions or tendencies in which feeling and thought seek complete- 
ness with reference to life as a totality. The infinite is the limit- 
ing notion or point of fulfilment for certain fundamental tenden- 
cies of the human spirit in relation to the conditions of its life 
and activity. I shall endeavor in the space left to indicate very 
summarily the meaning of the infinite in the chiefest of these 
relations. We are dealing here simply with ‘endencies of the 
life-process in the human self. 

The infinite, in relation to existence in “ime, is not the endless 
but the Ameless, 7. ¢., its being and life are not in any sense epi- 
sodes in time, are neither increased nor diminished, nor in anyway 
realized in subjection to temporal conditions ; and yet, of course, 
since the infinite is a limiting concept standing in relation to our 
finite lives, the temporal life of man and the course of history 
must have positive significance in relation to the timeless infinite, 
and be somehow taken up into the thought and vitally connected 
with the activity of the latter. But this starts a very difficult 
problem, perhaps insoluble, and I cannot attempt even to deal 
with it here. In relation to space, the true infinite is not the in- 
definitely boundless but that which is limited to no space and is 
indeed the ultimate limit of space-conditions of existence. Here 
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again, of course, conditions of finite existence must have some 
positive significance for the infinite. 

In relation to Anowledge, an infinite consciousness means, 
primarily, not the capacity to think in serial order, but to pene- 
trate directly and immediately the obstinate facts of experience 
which are to us opaque, and into which we gain insight only 
slowly and by constant effort. An infinite intellect must be z#tut- 
tive, t. é., the contents of its own immediate consciousness and all 
forms and sorts of existence must be present to its thought 
luminously, instantaneously, and continuously. To such an in- 
tellect, all objects of thought are as clear in every relation as if 
directly created by itself. But we do not need to assume that it 
has no objects of thought or experience that are not directly 
created by itself. We need not assert, in order to admit the reality 
of an absolute self, that there is in the universe only one thinker or 
doer. Of course, we do not understand from our own experience 
the inner constitution of such an infinite intuitive intellect. But 
if, as I have maintained, the infinite is a limiting concept, we must 
be satisfied to determine negatively its meaning in this relation, 
i. é.,as the limiting condition of thought and knowledge in us. 

In relation to goodness, an infinite wil/ must be devoid of all 
inherent temptation or struggle. There can be in such a will no 
gap between purpose and achievement, no interval between will 
and deed, and no conflict of desires. In other words, a goodness 
positively infinite transcends the human moral struggle. The 
infinitely good is the limiting notion of the humanly good. The 
latter approaches the former as goodness becomes second nature, 
as it passes from self-conscious struggle and choice into moral 
habitude, and good conduct becomes the spontaneous expression 
of ‘good feeling.'' The opposing concepts of duty and inclina- 
tion, then, have no direct application to the action of an infinitely 
good will. The infinite or final limit of our consciously sought 
moral goodness is a state of volition other and higher than itself. 
This other seems to be what the Christian means by énjfinite love. 
The attainment of an infinite goodness would be its transforma- 


1 Cf. Protessor Palmer, “‘ The Three Stages of Goodness’’ in his Nature of 
Goodness. 
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tion into a higher and spontaneous state of action in harmony 
with reality. The infinitely good is that goal of our moral 
endeavor which sets the limit to our struggles. But here again 
we know not how many efforts lie between us and the goal. 
Perfect goodness, being indefinitely removed from our present 
attainments, we call i/finite. 

In relation to power, the infinite must be the wholly se/f-active. 
Its action can in no way be originated or called forth by any 
power hostile to or underived from itself. This action can be 
permanently obstructed by no obstacle which it does not itself 
set up or allow (the human will, for example, might conceivably 
obstruct the Divine will, but if the latter were infinite in power, 
we should have to assume that, from the depths of its ethical 
nature as love, the Divine will consented to this obstruction as a 
condition of human moral freedom). No sort of being could be 
said to possess infinite power unless it were the creative source 
of all power. But an infinite ethical power might? give rela- 
tively independent power to created or finite wills. Indeed, 
unless we admit in the infinite power or will the reality of se/f- 
limitation, it follows that there is only one truly active being in 
the universe, and that we finite doers are absorbed in the infinite 
doer. This conception would make the realization of the infinite 
the absolute negation of the finite. The synthesis of finite and 
infinite would be that of the lamb and the wolf. But if one start 
from the assumption of a reality in the finite and individual, the 
notion of infinite power must be subordinated to that of infinite 
love or ethical will. Otherwise, the ground is cut from under 
one’s feet, the potential infinitude of the human self is denied, 
and we are plunged into the inane. There is a dialectic here 
which can only be overcome by recognizing that omnipotence is 
a notion to be transcended, and that it merely represents for us 
the /imit beyond our indefinite consciousness of power in our- 
selves and the world. 

I have here tried to indicate very briefly the meanings of a 
notion which has its deepest roots in the moral and religious life 
and in the accompanying metaphysical craving, rather than in 


21 should say mst if this were a systematic discussion in the philosophy of religion. 
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pure thought. The new infinite of symbolic logic and mathe- 
matics illustrates clearly from the side of pure thought the mind’s 
self-transcendence of the actual ; and to this extent it shows pure 
thought to be in harmony with ethical and religious feeling and 
speculation. But whether such notions are more than perennial 
illusions of the human mind, whether reality ultimately meets 
these demands of feeling and action as well as of thought, must 
be decided on other and more fundamental considerations. The 
problem of the place of the deve/oping human self and of change in 
general in the universe, still remains the central problem to which 
the notion of the infinite is auxiliary and supplemental. 

However one may try to answer this metaphysical question, I 
venture to assert that the most positive, comprehensive, and 
fruitful notion of the infinite is that of the ideal /imit of actual 
human thoughts, feelings, and deeds. But this invites the 
further and paradoxical conclusion that the infinite has signifi- 
cance for us only so long as we fall short of perfection, and that 
perfection once achieved, the notion of the infinite must vanish 
from thought. 

Here, on the threshold of metaphysics, the present discussion 
must end, and I will only say in conclusion that if the term in- 
finite is to continue to be used in philosophical and theological 
discussion, a sharp distinction must be made between the potential 
and the actual infinites, 7. ¢., between the infinite as the law or 
principle of serial order, etc., in human thinking, and the infinite 
as the absolute limit or fruition of human striving. This dis- 
tinction is the same as that expressed in Cantor’s terms, the 
“transfinite”’ and the “ absolutely infinite.” The new notion of 
the infinite in its application to metaphysics seems to fluctuate 


between these two meanings. 
J. A. Leicuton. 


HosarT COLLEGE. 


ON THE CATEGORIES OF ARISTOTLE. 


HE little treatise of Aristotle which stands at the head of 
the Organon has caused a great deal of difficulty to stu- 
dents, both ancient and modern. The bulk of the discussion has 
centered about the question of its place in the Organon and in 
Aristotle’s system, and the character of the ten categories to 
which the greater part of the book is devoted. But there have 
been found also critics who expressed a doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of all or part of the treatise in question. To say nothing 
of the ancient commentators of Aristotle, the earliest attempt in 
modern times to cast a doubt on the genuineness of the work 
seems to be that of Spengel in Miinchener Gelehrte Anseigen, 
1845, Vol. XX, No. 5, pp. 41 sq. He was followed by Prantl 
in Zeitschrift fiir Alterthumswissenschaft, 1846, p. 646, and in his 
Geschichte der Logik, 1, p. 90, Note. 5, also by Valentinus Rose in 
De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, p. 234 sq. Zeller, 
on the other hand (Piilos. d. Griechen, second edition, II, pt. 2, 
p. 67, note 1), decides in favor of the genuineness of the first part 
of the work, the Categories proper, and against the so-called 
Postpredicamenta from ch. x to the end. 

Before I take up the examination of the evidence adduced 
by the scholars just mentioned, it is important that I dispose of 
an erroneous statement which has, to my knowledge, remained 
unchallenged from the time it was written down by Brandis in 
1833 to this day. I refer to his article in Adhdl. d. Berlin. 
Akademie, 1833, entitled ‘“‘Ueber die Reihenfolge der Biicher 
des Aristotelischen Organons,” etc. He there (p. 257) argues 
that the Topics was written before the Categories, for in the 
former (VII, 6, p. 153a 36) we find the statement ézecdy dvdyxy 
ta évavtia tw 7 evavtions yéveow elvar, whereas 
in the Categories (ch. 11, p. 14a 19) the theory of évayria reached 
amore developed stage and the case is stated as follows: dudyxy 
mdvta ta évarvtia dv tw abt@ yévee elvae 7 ev tore evavtior 
yéveow, avira yévn elvat; 7. ¢., opposites must be either in the same 
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genus or in opposite genera, or be themselves genera. The addi- 
tion of the third possibility in the Categories, which was omitted 
in the Topics, is, to Brandis, a proof of the priority of the latter. 

Waitz (Org., I, p. 266), fearing that yielding this point would 
make it easier for the critics to attack the authenticity of the 
Categories, cannot answer it otherwise than by dividing the Post- 
predicamenta from the first part, and while giving up the latter 
to Brandis to do with it as is right in his eyes, saves the kernel of 
the treatise from attack — “ quae feruntur Postpredicamenta ab 
ipso Aristotele Categoriis adjecta esse haud probabile est.” 

In the case of Brandis, it looks very much as if his argument 
was the result of a chance lighting on the particular passage 
above quoted ; and if by chance he had hit instead on p. 127b 10, 
éxecdy ta évartia tots évavtiog yéveowy, we may presume his 
argument would have been considered still stronger as showing 
the Topics to be two steps behind the Categories. 

As a matter of fact, however, we find this threefold classifica- 
tion of évayria fully developed in the Topics and with more 
definiteness and detail than in the Categories, and it is strange 
that it should have escaped Waitz. 

P. 123b 1 sq., Aristotle points out how we can examine the 
correctness of a given genus by reference to opposite species. 
If a given species of which the genus is in question has an oppo- 
site, then the investigator must proceed as follows: (1) If the 
given genus has no opposite, we must see whether the opposite 
of the given species is in the same genus as the given species. 
For opposites must be in the same genus, 1F THE LATTER HAS NO 
opposiTe. (2) If the genus in question has an opposite, then 
we must see whether the species opposed to the given one is 
in a genus opposed to the genus in question. For the opposite 
must be in an opposite [genus], 1F THE GENUS HAS AN OPPOSITE. 
Finally, (3) the species opposed to the given one may not be 
in a genus at all, but be itself a genus, as, for example, the good. 
In that case, the given species cannot be in a genus either, BUT 
MUST ITSELF BE A GENUS, as is the case in the “‘ good” and the 
“evil,” neither is in a genus, but each is itself agenus. ”Ere dy 
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ef dv adt@ yéver xai td évavtiov, uh dvtog évavtiou yéver. 


_ yap ta evavtia yéver eivar, dy pydév évartioy 


yévee J. dvtog evavtion yéver, oxomety ef td evavtiov év tw 
évavtiw: yap td évavtioy év t@ évavtiw elva, duzep 7 
évavtiov te tw yéver. gavepdy dé tovTwy Exaatoy dea 
ef Shwe ppdevi yévee td cider evavtiov, adtd yévoc, 
ef yap todto év yéver, td evavtioy todTov év 
yévec yévoc, xabdzep éxi tod dyafod xai tod xaxod 
oupBaiver oddétepov yap todtwy év yéver, AMX adtay 

It will be seen that not only is the three-fold classification found 
here in full, but the circumstances are defined which accompany 
and determine every one of the three possibilities. If there is a 
development between the Categories and the Topics, it is undoubt- 
edly in the direction of the Topics. 

But how are we to explain the omission of the third condition 
in the passage cited by Brandis, and the omission of both the 
second and third in 127b 10? The explanation will be evident 
if we refer to 124a 1 sq. In123b 1 sq. Aristotle enumerates the 
various lines of argument which the disputant must have ready 
to attack the genus named by the opponent. In 124a 1 sq. he 
names the lines of argument to be followed by anyone who wishes 
to establish the genus of a given species. If the genus he wants 
to establish has no opposite, he must show that the species opposed 
to the given species is in the same genus as the given. If the 
genus has an opposite, then he must show that the oppased spe- 
cies is in the opposite genus. The third possibility is naturally 
left out here, for in that case he has no genus to establish. 

pév éxroxentéov yap pn bxdpye ta 
elonpéva, Ste ob yévog td 
mp@tov pev ef td évavtion t@ dv eipyuévyy yévec, py dvto¢ 
évavtion t@ yéverr ef yap td évavtiov év tovtTw, Ste xai td 
mpoxeipevov . . . mddev dv évavtion te yévec, oxomety ef xai td 
évavtiov t@ dv yap 5re xai td mpoxsipevov 
mooxerpévyy. 

127b 10 is evident at once, for the condition is stated at the 
beginning of the paragraph which determines the first of the 
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three possibilities —” Ere dvtog xai etdec xai tw yéver 
évavtiou tO Bédtcov tay évavtiow sic tO ysipov yévog 07° 
yap to oerdov tw elvat, ca évavtia ev évavtiong 
yéveow ... If we now go back to the passages quoted by 
Brandis, 153a 36, we shall have no difficulty in explaining the 
omission of the third condition. Chapter iii deals with the topics 
necessary for establishing a definition (153a 6— dvacpety pév odv 
we xai dea todrwy [chs, 1 and 2] dst zecparéov: édy 
oxevatew Boviwysba, zp@rov pev efdévae det... ). The first 
element in the definition is the genus; we must therefore see 
that the genus is well established (ib. 32, zp@rov pév ody Sre rd 
dxodobév yévog dxodédoraz), If the thing to be defined is 
not in a genus at all, but is itself a genus, it cannot be defined ; 
and hence the third possibility is out of place here. 

Alexander, in his Commentary on the Topics (Berlin ed., 
p. 506, 3-5), whom Brandis cites, saw the explanation. His 
words are: odxéte 0& “7 abta elvat,” we ev 
Gre zpos tO mpoxsimevoy todto 
ov yap viv ei yévos éoti Td 
ti yévos. 

Having shown that there is no reason whatsoever for suppos- 
ing the Topics earlier than the Categories, I will take up the 
arguments of Spengel, Prantl, and Rose to prove the spurious- 
ness of the treatise. The purely linguistic peculiarities cited by 
Spengel and Prantl, Rose himself admits are not of great weight ; 
hence I need not concern myself with them any further. The 
main argument, however, of all the three critics is the subjective 
one, that the differences of style and the “ senseless’’ repetitions 
of the Categories are unworthy of Aristotle and unlike him. 
This may readily be answered by the consideration that, though 
the style and general tone of the Categories is very different from 
that of the Metaphysics or the Posterior Analytics, it is so strikingly 
similar to that of the middle books of the Topics, both in tone, 
style, and method of treatment, that one cannot help feeling that 
they belong to the same period. The following passages in the 
Topics (106a 9-22, b 17-20; 107a 18-31; 108b 12-19; 122a 
31 sq., b 18-24; 127a 3 sq., b 18-20; 129b 5-13, 30-— 130a 
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14, b 11-15; 141b 15-34; 145b 9-10; 146a 4-7, etc.) ex- 
hibit the same diffuseness and repetitions as the Categories, and 
Book V in particular is characterized by the same uniformity of 
formula and expression that Rose finds so “ un-Aristotelian’’ in 
the Categories. 

The title, zpd t@y tézwy, cited by Simplicius, whether it goes 
back to Aristotle or not, represents a true notion as to the place 
of the categories in Aristotle’s scheme, and it is the object of 
this paper by a more minute comparison than has hitherto been 
made of the two treatises in question, to prove this statement. 

Besides the general similarity in tone and style, there are found 
single words and phrases common to the two works, though but 
rarely if at all found elsewhere, at least, in the Organon. For 
example, 3a 36: pév yap OddEpia dati KaTN- 
yopla, and 109b 4 am’ yap yévoug Katnyopla 
xata tod etdous Aéyetaz, xatyyopia in this sense is rare in Aristotle 
(cf. Trendelenburg, De Arist. Categ., pp. 8-9; Gesch. d. Kate- 
gorienlehre, p. 5 ; Bonitz, ‘‘ Ueber die Kateg. d. Arist.,” Sitzungsd. 
d. phil.-hist. Kl. d. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien., X, pp. 591 ff., 
esp. 602, n. 2, 620-23), and with the combination of dzé as 
above is sufficiently striking to argue identity of authorship. 

Again, 8a 33, 6 zpdrepog mapaxorovbei 
mpd¢ tt, phy TovTd yé gore TO te elvae Td 
éativ and 125b 24 tows pév obv axorovbei 
. . . ov phy Tovrd ye éoti dvdpsiw tH 
mpdw elvac... Here again the phrase od py todrd yé is 
rare, if at all found anywhere else, and in the passage cited, it is used 
in both instances with dxodov@et or zapaxodovez, in the preceding 
clause to express the difference between the real definition, which 
signifies the essence of the thing defined, and an attribute or prop- 
erty, which, while always present with the thing, does not repre- 
sent its essence. (Waitz is no doubt correct in adopting in 8a 34 
the reading given above, todro yé éore td, in preference to Bekker’s 
tdutéy yé éote t@, as appears from the similar passage in the 
Topics, 125b 26, though neither Waitz (I, p. 302) nor Prantl 
(Ztschr. f. Alterthumswissensch., 1846, p. 650), who, in fact, 
opposes Waitz’s reading, knew of the passage in the Topics.) 
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The mean between the contraries is generally, though not 
always, in the Physics and the Metaphysics designated by the 
term petatv ; in the Categories an¢ the Topics, in the former exclu- 
sively, by the term dvd péaov; ..., for example, 12a 2, 3, 9, 10, 
II, 17, 20, 23, 24; b 28, 30, 32, 35, 36; 13a 7, 8, 13, and 106b 
4, 5, 8, 10, 11; 123b 18, 19, 23, 25, 27, 29; 124a 6, 7; 158b 
7, 22, 38. 

Compare also 6 xara robvoua Aéyos, 1a 2, 4, and 107a 20; also 
la 13, THY xata Zpoayyopiay, with 107a 3, T@y xara 

1b 16, tay xai ph br’ tetaypéven Erepae tw 
etdec xai af deagopat, olov Cyov xai . . . = 107b 19 
02 xai py bx’ tp etdee xal af dea- 
gopat, otov xai . . 

The opposite of ad€yarc in the scientific and metaphysical works 
of Aristotle is invariably g@orc, in the Categories (15a 13-14) 
and in the Topics (122a 28) it is petworg (cf. Prantl, Zéschr. d. 
Alterthumwiss, 1846, p. 651). In one instance (320b 31) g@tacc 
is defined by (7) 2 petworc), the less known by the 
more known, and this accounts very readily for the use of the 
latter in the Topics, which is a popular treatise, and the Cate- 
gories is of the same character. The other kinds of motion not 
being mentioned in the Topics, there is no possibility of the Cate- 
gories having borrowed it from the Topics. 

Compare also 11a 2, td ye xara tavtag deyopeva . . . 
ystae td paddov xai td Frtov, and 127b 20, 24 td pn 
[sc. tO xat pojte td éxetvo Aeyopevor, 

So much for purely linguistic similarities. _When we pass over 
to matters of doctrine, it is surprising how many points of contact 
there are between the two works. I shall follow the Categories 
and point out the parallels in the Topics. 

The homonymns, which are given a definition and an illustration 
in the beginning of the Categories, have a whole chapter devoted 
to them in the Topics, the 15th of the first book, where they 
are also called Aeyopeva. Of particular significance is 
107a 18-20, for in 20 we seem to have a direct allusion to the 
definition in the Categories. We must see, Aristotle says, if the 
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genera designated by the given name are different and not subor- 
dinate to one another, as, for example, dvo¢g applies to the genera 
C@ov and oxedog (which is therefore a homonym), for the defini- 
tion of these genera as connected by the name is different 
(&epo¢ yap 6 xara alta@v). The greater space given 
to homonyms in the Topics is not due so much to a develop- 
ment in doctrine as to the necessities of the subject. The object 
of the Topics is a purely practical one, to provide the disputant 
with ready arguments properly pigeon-holed, and a single gen- 
eral definition of homonyms is not adapted to such use. We 
must needs go further and show in what different special ways 
homonyms can be detected. The Categories have more the ap- 
pearance of materials gathered in the shape of preliminary defi- 
nitions of necessary concepts. 

Synonyms are referred to in the Topics 1o9b 7, 123a 27, 127b 
5, 148a 24, and 162b 37. Of these, the first is the most impor- 
tant, since it states that the genera are predicated synonymously of 
their species ; for the latter admit both the name and the definition of 
the former (xai yap todvopa xai tov éxdéyetar tov tay 
ta etd7), assuming it as established that this condition constitutes 
synonymity. This is neither more nor less than a silent refer- 
ence to the definition in the Categories (1a 6) — ovvwyupa 82 2é- 
yetae te dvoua xowdv xai 6 6 Moreover, we 
have almost the very words of the Topics in another place in 
the Categories, 3b 2, «ai tov Adyov émidéyovrac af 
tov tay eidd@y xai tov Kal Td eldos 5é Tov Tod yévous. 
148a 24 also gives the same definition of synonyms merely in pass- 
ing. Aristotle is dealing with the definition, and makes a state- 
ment that if the opponent makes use of one definition for 
homonyms it cannot be a correct definition, for it is synonyms 
and not homonyms that have one definition connoted by the name 
yap eg 6 xatd éyos). He speaks of the 
definition as already known. Similarly in 162b 37, xat év dooce rd 
xai 6 onpaive is a definition of “ 
preceding ,and the xa: is epexegetic (cf. Trendelenburg, Z/emen. 
Log. Arist., 6th ed., 1868, pp. 126-7). 

Paronyms also are made use of in the Topics, togb 3-12, in 
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a way which shows that the definition in the Categories is 
not purely grammatical, as it may seem at first sight, but has a 
logical significance quite as important as that of the former two. 
Paronymous predication is predication per accidens, as contrasted 
with synonymous, which may be er se (cf. also Trendelenburg, 
Gesch. d. Kategorienlehre, p. 27 sq. and 30). Here also par- 
onyms are not defined. It is assumed that the reader knows 
what they are. 

The difference between xa izoxecuévov and év Sroxer- 
pévy elvat, stated in the Categories Ia 20 sq., is assumed as known 
in the Topics 127b 1 sq., &te év broxecuévyp t@ td 
yévoc xabdzep td hevxdy ext yedvos, Gore Sre odx 
dy ein yévos: yap tod stdovg povoy td yévog 
(cf. also 126a 3 and 144b 31). Strange to say, however, after 
these distinctions Aristotle himself uses them interchangeably in 
132b 19 sq. 

Categories 3, p. 1b 10-15 expresses very much the same thought 
as Topics IV, 1, p. 121a 20-6. The former states that whatever 
is true of the species is true of the individuals under the species 
(50a xara tod xatyyopoupévov Aéyetae, xat xara tod 
pybjeetaz), the latter that to whatever the species applies the 
genus does also (xaf’ av yap td eldog xat td yévog det 
xazyyopetaba), They both involve the logical hierarchy of genus, 
species, and individual, and the two principles are: (1) The genus 
applies not only to the species, but also to the individual ; (2) 
to the individual belongs not only the species but also the genus. 
What is especially important to notice is that, in the Topics, the 
principle is stated as already known and is applied to the particular 
case, thus assuming the existence of another treatise where these 
principles are stated and proved for the first time. 

The treatment of the difference develops gradually in the 
Topics in the following passages: 107b 19 sq., 144b 12 sq., and 
153b 6. The first of these is word for word the same with the 
statement in the Categories, 1b 16 sq., and they were both quoted 
above. Moreover, the way in which the passage in the Topics 
is introduced, éxet 02 trav érépwy etc., makes it a direct 
reference to the Categories. Aristotle’s doctrine concerning the 
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difference so far is that of different genera which are not subordi- 
nated one to the other ; the differences are different in species. In 
the second passage quoted above, 144b 12, Aristotle corrects this 
view by adding that the differences in the given case need not 
be different unless the different genera cannot be put under a 
common higher genus. Inthe third passage, 15 3b6, Aristotle adds 
some more qualifications which make it clear that in the preced- 
ing statements the word éréowy, in the phrase ér¢pwy» yevdv, must 
not be understood as including contrary genera (¢vayria). For 
there the case is different. If the contrary genera can be put 
under the same genus, then some or all their differences are con- 
trary also. If the contrary genera belong to higher contrary 
genera, their differences may be all the same. 

The preceding examination seems to show very clearly that 
the Topics build upon the basis laid down in the Categories and 
carry the structure higher and broader. It would be a very ab- 
surd alternative to suppose that a later writer, making use of 
the Topics, found nothing else on the subject of logical difference 
than the first passage, which he copied verdatim in his treatise, 
where, besides, it has no particular reason for existence. Asa 
thought tentatively suggested, with the view of further elaboration 
and insertion as a proper link in a chain, the passage in the Cate- 
gories assumes a different meaning, and its lack of connection with 
the preceding and following ceases to cause us serious difficulty. 

If the view of the Categories taken here is justified by the 
preceding arguments and by what is still to come, it might even 
be a legitimate procedure to make use of the Topics in deter- 
mining a disputed reading in the Categories. And we have one 
at hand in the passage quoted above on the difference. 

Of genera which are subordinated one to the other, there is 
nothing, Aristotle says, to prevent the differences from being the 
same. For the higher genera are predicated of the lower, so that 
all the differences of the higher are also differences of the lower 
(Gore tod xatyyopoupévov dragopai eici, tooadtae xat tod 
broxecpévov Eaovra:). The last statement is manifestly untrue if 
it means that all the differences of the genus are also differences 
of any of its species. For example, the differences of Cqov are 
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meCov, mryvov, Evvdpov, etc. But surely these are not all differ- 
ences of d»@owzoc, nor is any one of them a difference of 
dO pwzos ; for a difference of any class is that which, added to 
the name of the class, restricts it to a lower species; but zefdv 
added to dv@pwzo¢g merely repeats it, so that it is not the differ- 
ence of 

To obviate this difficulty, the Greek commentators, Porphyry, 
Dexippus, Simplicius, and the rest divide differences into ‘ con- 
stitutive’ and ‘ divisive’ (deacpetexat) so that zefov, 
mryvov, and &vvdpoy are divisive or specific differences of (@ov, 
because, added to Cq@ov, they divide it into its various species ; 
at the same time, ze{dy is a constitutive difference of d@pwzoc, 
as forming part of its definition. With this distinction the 
meaning of the text is supposed to be that all the constitutive 
differences of the higher are also constitutive of the lower. 
This is not satisfactory, for Aristotle does not use differences in 
this sense (cf. Waitz, I, p. 279). Boethus (ag. Simplic. Basileae, 
1551 f. 14b) emended the text to read Soae rod broxecpévov . . . 
xai tov Eaovta. This emendation was not 
adopted by the later commentators, but there is a passage in the 
Topics which may be considered to favor it—111a 25-29. od 
yap dvayxaiov, baa typ yéver xai tw etdee bxdpyew pev 
ydp xai tetpdzovy, dvOpwrog Fob. bea dé cider 
dvayxatoy xai yéverr ef axovdaiog, 
xai oxovdaior, 

The ten Categories enumerated 1b 25 sq., are very frequently 
referred to in the various Aristotelian writings (cf. the table in 
Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, I, p. 207, note 356) but nowhere do 
we find the complete number ten except in the Topics 103b 22 
where they are given in the very same order as in the Categories. 
They are not defined, thus showing that they are not treated 
there for the first time. 

The discussion, 3b 10, whether odoéa, and particularly devrépa 
ovata, is téde te or not, is again referred to in [epi Logeotexdy 
’ Eiéyyowv, which, according to Waitz and Pacius, is the ninth book 
of the Topics. The passages are 169a 35, 178b 38, 179a 8. 
Here it is difficult to tell which was written first. The view in 
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the Categories, that the devrépa odaia zepi odatay td 
mocdy ydp twa odeiay anpuatve, looks like a compromise, and, as 
such, might be supposed to be later than the similar discussion 
in the Sophistic Refutation which denies the character of rdéde te 
to the universal: gavepdv odv Ste ob doréov rode te elvac td 
xatyyopoupsvoy éxi 

One of the arguments that Prantl builds much on to prove 
the Categories spurious is the corrected definition of the cate- 
gory of relation, 8a 32: fore ta te ol¢ elvar date TW 
This definition is a proof to Prantl (/oc. cit., 
Pp. 90, n. 5) that the Categories was not written before the time 
of Chrysippus ; for, he continues, what occasion could one possibly 
have had before Chrysippus to ask whether mpos ti ts the same as 
ti was éyov? The expression, mpds ti mws Eyer, he asserts 
further, is never found again in all the works of Aristotle. In the 
first statement he has reference to the Stoic division of existents 
into four classes, droxeiueva, cord, zpd¢ te, and zpd¢ tt Eyovta, 
The difference between the last two is thus expressed by Sim- 
plicius (af. Prantl, I, p. 435, n. 101): te bea 
xat yapaxtipa draxsipsvd droveve: Etepov, te 
Eyovta bea cupBaivew tet xai py ovpBatver dvev 
dxopiémev. As examples of the former, he gives &cc, éxeor7un, 
aiabyar, which, while being related to something else, have a char- 
acter of their own ; of the latter zar7p, vids, deFeé>, whose very 
essence is exhausted in their relation to something else. Hence 
Prantl jumps to the conclusion that the author of the Categories 
was a late Peripatetic influenced by the Stoic doctrine. 

But a little linguistic analysis will show us that Prantl confused 
cause and effect. Only on the assumption of the existence of 
the Categories before the Stoics can we rationally explain the 
origin of the division and the terms. In itself, zod¢ té we Eyou 
ought to signify a less strict relative than zpd¢ t¢; the effect of 
the zw¢ would be to weaken the force of the zpd¢ te, and if the 
Stoics were the first to coin these terms, they would have probably 
changed themabout. But the process becomes transparent when 
we suppose that the Stoics had the book of the Categories before 
them. Here the restrictive force in the second definition lies not in 
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the words zpd¢ ti mw¢ yew, These are merely a repetition of the 
original definition (6a 36), 50a dzep éariv érépwr elvar Aéyerat, 
ddXws €tepov, where the genitive relation of érépwy 
and the other relations of ézwoody Aidw¢ are briefly summed up 
in zpd¢ té mas ye, The restrictive force lies in the few words 
that precede, ols 16 elvas rairév ti Eyer. Now 
the Stoics were of the opinion that the class of relation ought really 
to be divided into two classes, and they retained the name zpd¢ te 
for the first, and for the second they abbreviated the definition, 
and the result was the catchword (for that was all that was 
wanted) zpd¢ té zw¢ Eyov, 

For the second statement of Prantl, that zpd¢ ti zw¢ fyeew is 
never found in the works of Aristotle, rash is a mild term. Waitz 
had already pointed out (Org., I, p. 266) that, in the Topics, Aris- 
totle makes use of this corrected definition, Zeller (/oc. cit.) adds 
247a 2,b 3; 1101b 13, and we may add also 170b 30, 39. é» 
tov dzoxpwdmevov Eye ta Oedopéva . . . od tH tov 

The two passages in the Topics where use is made of the 
second definition are 142a 29 and 146b 4. Of these both have 
the appearance of referring to something that is already known, 
particularly the second, where the form Fy 
te tO elvar rep tO tt Eyer) is clearly a refer- 
ence to another place. This can scarcely be an allusion to the 
first passage in the Topics, for there is no proof of any kind 
there ; it is all assumed. The close connection of the Categories 
with the Topics is shown here again, for these are the only two 
that have the second definition. In the Metaphysics, 4, 15, p. 
1021a 28, the first alone is used. 

The reciprocal relation obtaining between the relative and its 
correlative, and the care necessary to properly designate the 
correlative in order to bring about this reciprocal relation as 
treated in the Categories, 6b 28 sq., are again referred to in the 
Topics, 125a 5 and 149b 4 sq., 12. In both passages cited, 
this attribute of reciprocity or convertibility (zpd¢ dyteerpégovta 
AéyeaGac) is assumed as known, and the necessity of getting the 
proper correlative (zpdc 5 Aéyerac) is, in the latter passage, 
deduced from this attribute of the category of relation. 
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Topics, 4, 6, p. 127b 18-25, reminds one of the similar discus- 
sion and phraseology of the Categories, pp. 10 b 26-11a 2. Par- 
ticularly the phrase td xar’éxetvo Jeydpevov, used in the Topics 
without any further explanation, as a familiar expression, looks 
very much like a reminiscence of td ye xara tadrac deyomeva in the 
Categories, which in turn is an abbreviated form, or at least is 
connotive of the phrase (10a 27), ta 
Aeyousva dx’ and of the illustrative passage 
following. 

The distinction made between zpd¢ te xafadté and xara rd 
yévosg in Categories, p. 11a 23-36, and the question which this 
naturally raises, whether it is possible for the genus to be ina 
different category from its species, are mentioned again — 1 20b 36 
sq., 124b 15 sq., 146a 36, 173b 2. 

If we examine the treatment of dvrexsiueva in the Topics, 106a 
36 sq., 109b 17 sq., 123b 18—124a 9, 124a 35 sq., 143b 35, there 
will be no doubt left in our minds that it is based on that of the 
Categories, 11b 34 sq., rather than on the discussion of the 
Metaphysics, 1018a 20 sq., or 1055a 3sq. We find the three-fold 
classification of évaytia as found in Categories (14a 19), viz.: (1) 
in the same genus; (2) in opposite genera; (3) not in genera at 
all, being themselves genera (see above). The mean between 
the two extremes is designated in the Categories exclusively, in 
the Topics all but exclusively (the only exception being 123b 14, 
17, 18), by the term dvd péoov instead of by petatd, which is the 
term used in the Metaphysics, 1057a 21 sq. (cf. Waitz, I, 310), 
while in the first passage, 1018a 20, where the classification of 
dytexeiueva is given, there is no mention at all of the mean. 

This mean, the Categories (12a 20) tells us, is in some cases 
designated positively (dvémata xetrae dvd péoov), in some 
negatively (tj éxarépov dxpwy drogdoe), and examples are 
given to substantiate the statement. In the Topics, 123b 20, the 
truth is made use of as one already known!: 7) e¢ fore pév te dugoty 
dvd péoov, xai eiddy xai pevady, ph Opoiws 
Kata amdépacw Sas An illustration is given 
but the meaning of the terms is not explained. The definition 
of orépyarc, in the Categories, 12a 29, is referred to in the Topics, 
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106b 27: Ste xara xai dvtixevta ta viv deyoueva 
[sc. (dvatabytov elvar], djdov, mépunev éxatépav 
trav aigOncewy Ta Soa... and 143b 35 

Another reminiscence of the Categories is found at 131a 
14-15, where Aristotle, in speaking of ‘cov, says that it is 
not proper to assign as @%ov of an object a term or phrase 
involving the of the object or what is dua 
with it or what is 5erepov, since these last do not make the thing 
clearer, and it is for the sake of greater clearness that the ‘cov is 
used. Now it will be noticed that these three topics, dvtexeipeva, 
dua, and Serepov are actually discussed in succession, though 
not in the same order, in the Categories, 11b 16, 14a 26, and 
14b 24. 

The term dytcdenpnpévov, and the idea denoted by it, seem to be 
peculiar to the Categories and the Topics. In the former it is 
defined in connection with the treatment of dua (14b 33), and in 
the latter it is made use of as a familiar term (136b 3, 142b 7, 
143a 34). Another consideration which makes it unlikely that 
the author of the Postpredicamenta, not Aristotle, based his 
work on the Topics is that in treating of dua he does not include 
dytexeiusva as one class of dua ti gioe, whereas he must have 
done so if he had before him 131a 16 (td yap dua 
TH or 142a 24 (dua yap tH ta 

Finally, another argument made much of by those who deny the 
authenticity of the Categories (cf. espec. Prantl, Zésch. d. Alterth., 
1846, p. 651) is the mention of six kinds of motion instead of 
three, or at most four, as Aristotle gives in the Physics (cf. Waitz, I, 
p- 318 sq.) Since the kinds enumerated are the same here as in 
the Physics, and the difference lies only in reckoning yéveoe¢ and 
and psiwar as two oras four, there would 
be little in the argument to stay our conviction of the authenticity 
of the work, but this very peculiarity seems to make my case 
stronger; for, in the first place, I have already shown above that 
whereas in the other works of Aristotle g@torc is the contrary of 
ai€naorc, in the Categories and the Topics it is zetwore, and it is not 
likely that it was borrowed in the Categories from the Topics, since 
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the complete list of the kinds of xizyer¢ is nowhere given in the 
Topics. Inthe second place, it appears from two passages in the 
Topics that, at the time of its composition, Aristotle regarded 
and petwor as two, and similarly, and 
g@opd as two. The passages are 111b 7, olov ai€ecda 7 
7 Sea dda edn, and 122a 28, 
petéye. 

I have shown, I trust, not only that the treatise of the Cate- 
gories is closely related to that of the Topics, but also that it was 
written before the latter and serves as a basis for it upon which it 
builds, very often going beyond the Categories. This applies to 
the first nine chapters, properly called Categories, in the same 
measure as to the Postpredicamenta. The unity of the book 
of the Categories as we now have it is also maintained by Valen- 
tinus Rose (De Arist. Libr. ord., etc., p. 235). Lrgo, the whole 
work is genuine, and its peculiar character is to be explained on 
the ground of its being one of the earliest attempts of Aristotle. 

Isaac Husik. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION, HELD AT COLUMBIA, 
MISSOURI, APRIL 1 AND 2, 1904. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation took place at Columbia, Missouri, April 1 and 
2, 1904. The sessions were held in the Academic Hall of the 
University of Missouri. In the regretted absence of the presi- 
dent, Professor Patrick, the chair was taken by Professor A. R. 
Hill. Not more than two papers, and in some cases only one, 
had been placed upon the programme for any one session ; the 
result was that, for the most part, there was rather general and 
extended discussion, which added greatly to the interest and value 
of the meeting. Besides a considerable attendance of non-mem- 
bers, seventeen members were present, including representatives 
of seven universities and colleges. The hospitality of the Faculty 
of the University of Missouri was most generous and delightfully 
informal ; so that the social purposes of such a gathering of fel- 
low-specialists were successfully realized. 

At the business meeting, the question of affiliation with The 
American Philosophical Association was again brought up, but 
after some discussion was laid on the table. The selection of 
time and place for next year’s meeting was left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. The following resolution was adopted: ‘ The 
members of The Western Philosophical Association desire to ex- 
press their cordial personal regret at the removal of Professor 
Frank Thilly out of the section represented by the Association, 
and to wish him the greatest success and satisfaction in his new 
field of work. To Dr. Thilly, as one of its founders and most 
active supporters, the Association is under great obligations ; to 
his influence have been in no small measure due the interest of 
its meetings and the spirit of philosophical good-fellowship that 
has characterized them.”” The following were elected to office 
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for the ensuing year: President, A. Ross Hill, of the University 
of Missouri; Vice-President, E. L. Hinman, of the University of 
Nebraska ; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur O. Lovejoy, of Wash- 
ington University ; members of the Executive Committee, Frank 
Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, and H. W. Stuart, of the 
University of Iowa. 

Abstracts of the papers presented are appended, in so far as 
the Secretary has been able to secure them. 

ArtTuHuR O. Lovejoy. 


1. The Significance of Attitudes in Psychology. By Tuap- 


peus L. Botton. 


2. Memory and the Economy of Learning. By Roserr 

Morris OGDEN. 

One of the first considerations for economy in learning is the 
analysis of types of learners and ways of learning. There are three 
main factors in the fundamental type distinctions: visual, aural, 
and kinzsthetic. One also makes a functional distinction be- 
tween an intellectual and a sensory type. The first is logical 
and objective. This person considers the presentation as it is. 
Only such supplementary ideas as are requisite to a clear under- 
standing are reproduced. A certain mental inertia characterizes 
this person, in that he has a tendency to persevere along lines of 
thought already formulated. The second is subjective. Sense 
perceptions as such mean much to him. Each furnishes a strong 
motive for reproduction. This person’s ideas are concrete rather 
than abstract. 

There are two ways of learning corresponding to these two 
types, a slow and a fast. The first enables the learner to ob- 
serve carefully and reason logically. The second relies more 
on the total effect produced by the close proximity of the sense 
impressions. Increased speed stimulates the attention, which 
becomes a valuable factor in this method of learning. 

In applying these facts in the school room, greater tolerance 
should be shown the quick-learning pupil. It does not follow 
that because he learns quickly he will forget quickly. Individuals 
who are sensory in type and accustomed to a fast method of 
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learning retain more by it than when compelled to learn at a 
slower rate. It is important that pupils should be studied with 
respect to their typical differences and an attempt made to appeal 
to them in accordance with their natural tendencies. It seems 
highly probable that, if taken at an impressionable age, children 
could be taught to overcome tendencies towards extreme inertia 
or automatism and trained to greater skill and efficiency in hand- 
ling their fundamental mental factors. 
[Published in full, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6.] 


3. Spencer’s First Principles. By Epcar L. Hinman. 

This paper, prepared for the purpose of opening the general 
discussion on Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, divided the teachings 
of the First Principles into three portions: The doctrine of the 
unknowable reality, the metaphysics of force, and the deductive 
interpretation of evolution. The Unknowable was treated as 
having a certain relative justification, inadequate to the establish- 
ment of agnosticism ; but as being in any case irrelevant to the 
genuine work of philosophical synthesis. It may, therefore, be 
disregarded. The theory of Force was regarded as resting upon 
a confusion between a dynamical metaphysic of matter and the 
physical doctrine of the conservation of energy. If consistently 
taken in the former sense, much of truth may be found in the 
doctrine, but no basis is afforded for the naturalism of the system. 
If taken in the latter sense, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
entire system of natural laws and processes can be deduced from 
the persistence of force. The principle of the conservation of 
energy is purely quantitative and determines nothing regarding 
the qualitative form or condition in which its quantitative demands 
shall be met. Regarding the nature of evolution, it was shown 
that Spencer’s philosophical synthesis depends essentially upon 
the success of a deductive interpretation derived from the per- 
sistence of force. And since the persistence of force is, in prac- 
tice, generally read naturalistically, this implies an attempt to find 
the meaning of an evolutionary process in the cheapest and poorest 
categories which can be applied. This method of interpretation 
was contrasted with the Aristotelian interpretation in terms of the 
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end or perfect product. It wasthen urged that Spencer does not 
succeed in carrying through his naturalistic rendering of evo- 
lution. On the other hand, at every stage in which some new 
element or factor appears in his philosophy, the true source of 
the new factor is to be found, not in the elements which have 
previously been recognized, but rather in a new definition of the 
nature of the Real. In spite of himself, therefore, he is driven 
to a basing of evolution upon what is virtually its goal or most 
perfect expression. His failure to admit this leaves his evolution- 
ary theory a continuous fetitio. These points were illustrated by 
an analysis of four important steps in the process of evolution, as 
described by Spencer. 


4. Spencer’s Sociological Method. By Cuarres A. 

However grateful sociologists may be to Spencer for his pio- 
neer work in their field, they are forced to criticize his scientific 
method. Spencer himself characterized his method as “ deduc- 
tion fortified by induction” ; but it has been caricatured, perhaps 
not unfairly, as ‘‘ speculation fortified by illustration.” It is cer- 
tain that Spencer made many wrong uses of deduction and in- 
duction in developing his sociological theories. Among the 
more obvious criticisms which might be made upon Spencer's 
sociological method are the following: (1) Spencer adopts the 
‘leading-theory ’ method of investigation rather than the method 
of multiple working hypotheses. This leads him to select his 
instances to support his theory rather than to build up a theory 
from the facts. In the case of his leading theory of evolution 
it leads him to extremes; he is anxious, for example, to evolve 
everything from chaos. (2) Spencer’s conception of evolution is 
not broad enough to furnish a safe basis for deduction. It is 
too materialistic, for one thing. He also conceives of evolution 
mainly as a linear process. (3) Spencer makes an illegitimate 
use of the evolutionary method in assuming that an account of 
the evolution of things can determine their social and moral 
validity. (4) Spencer’s over-emphasis on the evolutionary 
method leads him, on the one hand, to lay too great stress on 
the facts of primitive and barbarous societies ; on the other hand, 
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to neglect the facts of present society. (5) Perhaps to Spencer’s 
extreme evolutionism must be ascribed also his failure to use 
definition. He seldom clearly defines his terms. (6) Spencer's 
sociology, despite his assertion to the contrary, rests more upon 
his biology than upon psychology. This results again from his 
materialistic evolutionism. (7) Finally, Spencer may be criti- 
cized for using the organic conception of society in a too realistic 
way. 


5. Ethics and its History. By Atrrep H. Lioyp. 

Ethics should not be defined as in any way peculiar and exclu- 
sive, for example, as a ‘ normative ’ science ; ethics is only natural 
science serving life ; it 2s the study of the conditions of action with 
a view to action. Those who find that, in history, ethics, although 
condescending to use natural science, has never really depended 
on it, read their history falsely, forgetting the conditions under 
which ethical inquiry arises and the demands upon the answer 
that these conditions inevitably make. Thus the inquiry is born 
of life’s typical struggle between the old and the new, the formed 
and the unformed, and the rigoristic and hedonistic answers of 
duty and pleasure are only abstractions for the interests of the two 
parties to this struggle. Neither duty nor pleasure really answers 
the inquiry, because as an asserted ideal it becomes (1) extra- 
natural, and (2) formal, and because (3) it always has the other 
in opposition, and is accordingly in itself ex parte and apologetic. 
Can an answer to any question come exclusively from either 
party to the conflict that has made the question? Moreover, to 
argue that in times past and even at the present time either of 
them has often been ethically satisfying, making an adequate 
standard for large classes in human society, may be favorable to 
the case of a ‘normative’ ethics, but it commits the serious 
fallacy — so common in historical studies — of confusing a class- 
character with a well-rounded experience, with the true unity 
of experience, which belongs only either to the personal indi- 
vidual or to society as a whole. Class-characters make, not self- 
sufficient wholes of experience, but mere professions, which taken 
all together only divide the labor of maintaining socially, that is, 
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in a magnified, specially differentiated, technically developed form, 
the unity of experience comprised in the personal individual. 
Accordingly, history shows ethics independent, only as division 
of labor makes things independent, and it suggests that in social 
life, while the professional moralists, by their controversies, by 
their rigorism, and by their hedonism, may formulate the demands 
that the conditions of ethical inquiry put upon the answer, they do 
not give any adequate answer. The adequate answer, in the 
form of something concrete, uniting both duty and pleasure, can 
come, and in history always has come, only through natural 
science ; socially and historically, history being so different from 
biography, through the profession of natural science ; individu- 
ally and biographically, through science as direct personal ex- 
perience, as personal study of a personally interesting situation. 
Science, as study of the conditions of action manifested in the 
course of action, reveals to the inquirer, not an impossible choice 
of two abstract ideals, but something that is bound to be at once 
dutiful and pleasant, and that is something to do instead of merely 
to seek. 

[To be published in full probably in the American Journal of 
Sociology.| 


6. The Need of a Logic of Conduct. By Henry W. Sruarrt. 

The negative criticism directed against Intuitionism and Utili- 
tarianism by advocates of the ethical theory of Self-realization 
may be regarded as conclusive. Green bases his ethics upon his 
epistemological metaphysics, and it is from this latter point of 
view, in the main, that he examines the two rival ethical theories 
opposed to his own. Nevertheless, he is at pains to show that 
Utilitarianism not only has a false psychology of motive and can- 
not explain the distinctive features of the moral consciousness as 
we know it, but also that it does not really possess the high de- 
gree of practical usefulness which its authors have claimed for it. 
Accordingly, he feels it incumbent upon him to show that his own 
theory ‘s superior to Utilitarianism in this respect. The chief in- 
terest and value of the theory of Green and his followers lies just 
in this suggestiveness (thus brought to light through constraint 
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of controversial necessity, rather than from the impulse of a clear 
and direct and positive persuasion of its prime importance) in the 
direction of a method of logical procedure for the solution of 
concrete ethical problems. ; 

It is from this point of view, accordingly, that Green’s meta- 
physics must be judged. What is its logical (¢. ¢., methodologi- 
cal) value? Green holds that belief in the ideal of the Absolute 
Self : (1) furnishes the agent in an ethical situation with an ideal 
of personal perfection, of motive without reference to foreseen con- 
sequences ; and (2) directs his attention to the history of his own 
past morality and that of the race, giving him assurance that 
therein is to be found such approximate delineation of the self- 
realizing Absolute as will serve his present need of guidance in 
detail. Here, obviously, is the metaphysics of the Absolute Self 
put to methodological uses. But, we must urge: (1) The dis- 
tinction of motive and consequences in Green’s sense is utterly 
untenable, and with it must be given up also the ideal of a per- 
fectly motivated self as the goal of endeavor ; (2) the resort to 
history must always be taken in the light of the present concrete 
interest, and cannot be made more fruitful of results if taken with 
the presumption that history is a texture into which certain threads 
of absolute meaning have been woven. 

Instead of an ethics in which an Absolutist metaphysics is 
made to serve by way of method, we therefore need a logic of 
conduct. Thus (1) the concept of a self to be realized should be 
interpreted, not as a descriptive ideal, but as, in the last resort, a 
stimulus to a logical procedure constructive of objective inten- 
tions. The conscientious questioning of motives is a symptom 
of the process of reforming the intention or giving it over for 
another ; (2) in place of a resort to history, such as Green con- 
ceives logically possible and useful, there is need of a method 
whereby history (as summarized in institutions and in moral ideals) 
may be drawn upon for suggestions toward modes of conduct 
likely to hold their own as habits in the individual and gain ac- 
ceptance in society. Thus ethics should be neither a system of 
dogmatic morality, avowed or in disguise, nor (as many writers 
are at present demanding) a descriptive (‘scientific’) analysis of 
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actual moral judgments. It should be a doctrine of logical 
method, having the same relation to impulse and purpose in the 
practical life as inductive logic has to conjecture in the theoret- 
ical. So likewise will it have its metaphysical implications. 


7. Kant’s Antithesis of Criticism and Dogmatism. By A. O. 

Lovejoy. 

The antithesis that Kant draws between two sharply contrasted 
types of philosophical method is commonly supposed to corre- 
spond to actual historic differences that are both definite and 
important. But the truth is that Kant’s ‘dogmatic’ predecessors, 
Leibniz and Wolff, had an entirely explicit doctrine as to the 
nature and the scope of valid knowledge a priori; and their 
criterion for such knowledge was one of which Kant himself, 
though somewhat confusedly, admitted the legitimacy. That 
criterion was the principle of contradiction, which for them was 
not merely a principle of tautological judgments, but included all 
relations of necessary coherence between concepts—all judg- 
ments of which the opposite is inconceivable because it involves 
the combination of ‘incompossible’ predicates. An examination 
of Kant’s earlier and later writings shows that he nowhere expli- 
citly rejects or invalidates this criterion— although, as a result 
of his confused and self-contradictory conception of the distinction 
between analytical and synthetical judgments, he failed to realize 
the full meaning and importance of the acceptance of such a 
criterion. Thus Kant’s negative criticisms upon his predecessors 
bear effectively only upon their special arguments, not upon their 
general methodology ; and between him and them there was no 
such great gulf fixed as he supposed. 

Moreover, what Kant regarded as the most original and dis- 
tinctive of his own special contentions —namely, his ‘reply te 
Hume’ upon the question of causality, expressed in the ‘‘ Second 
Analogy of Experience’ —conspicuously fails to exhibit an 
essential divergence of his doctrine from that of the so-called 
‘ dogmatists.’ For the negative part of it— the contention that 
judgments about causation are ‘ synthetical,’ incapable of demon- 
stration by any analysis of the direct implications of the concepts 
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involved, and hence not susceptible of apodictic proof — was as 
fully accepted by Leibniz as it was by Hume and Kant. And the 
positive part of Kant’s theory of causality—z. ¢., the curious 
piece of reasoning by which he attempts, after all, to establish the 
thesis of the Second Analogy, that “every event presupposes 
some antecedent event upon which it follows according to a 
rule’’—is little more than the elaboration of an argument 
sketched out in Wolff’s Verniinftige Gedanken von Gott, der 
Welt, und der Seele des Menschen, auch allen Dingen iiberhaupt, 
over sixty years before the Avritik der reinen Vernunft was 
published. 

A consideration of these-facts should (1) somewhat qualify 
the prevailing estimate of Kant’s originality ; (2) put an end to 
the idea that there was, at Kant’s time, a solution of continuity 
in the historic working out of metaphysical problems ; and (3) 
make clear that Kant’s general negative position with respect to 
the possibility of metaphysical knowledge was undermined by his 
own unmistakable, if somewhat ill-understood, acceptance of a 
rationalistic logic of concepts. 


8. The Platonic Doctrine of Immortality. By Tuomas M. 

JoHNsON. 

Many absurd opinions about the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality are extant. To Plato have been attributed, utterly without 
warrant, the theories of monism, absorption of the soul into the 
Deity, and race immortality (which is a denial of immortality 
from the Platonic standpoint), and finally it has been asserted by 
some that he did not believe in the immortality of the soul at all. 
All these theories are totally alien to the Platonic conception of 
the nature of the soul. The constituent elements or essential 
characteristics of the rational soul are: unity, vitality, individu- 
ality, self-activity, self-consciousness, personal identity, immateri- 
ality, immortality. The soul is essentially immortal ; its immor- 
tality does not date from its connection with the body. That 
the nature of the soul is eternal, is one of Plato’s cardinal dogmas. 
(1) The soul is immortal, because it is incorporeal. There are 
two kinds of being —one composite, the other simple; the former 
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subject to change and dissolution, the latter immutable and per- 
manent ; one perceived by sense, the other apprehended by mind 
alone; the one is visible, the other invisible. When the soul 
employs the corporeal senses, it wanders, errs, and is confused ; 
but when it separates itself from the body and acts fer se or inde- 
pendently, it attains to knowledge which is permanent, immutable, 
and immortal. The soul, therefore, being uncompounded, incor- 
poreal, and invisible, must be indissoluble or indestructible, 7. ¢., 
immortal. (2) The soul is immortal, because it has by virtue 
of its nature self-activity and self-determination. No matter or 
body can be conceived as the originator of movement or activity. 
That which cannot act from itself, but derives its activity from 
another, may cease to move and perish. But that which is self- 
moved never ceases to be active, and is also the cause of motion 
or activity in all other things which are moved. And whatever 
is perpetually active is immortal. This self-activity, says Plato, 
is the very essence and true notion of the soul. Being a cause, 
the soul is therefore a principle, and it is the nature of a principle 
to exclude its contrary. That which is essentially self-active and 
self-determined can never cease to be active; that which is the 
cause of activity and of change cannot be destroyed by the change 
called death. (3) The soul is immortal, because it possesses 
universal, necessary, and absolute ideas, which are essentially 
superior to the spheres of matter and sense, and participate in no 
respect in the corporeal or the corruptible. No form or species 
of matter, however subtle or refined it may be, can give the 
absolute, the necessary, the eternal. But the soul has the ideas 
of absolute beauty, goodness, perfection, and identity, to name 
only a few, and it has these by reason of its nature, which is one, 
simple, identical, and eternal. This is an argument of extraor- 
dinary strength and force to those who are able to grasp the 
essential distinction between ideas and sensations. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE PHYSICAL AND THE PSYCHICAL. 


Tue criticism which Miss Andrus has made of the point of view 
set forth in my various articles on the psychical and the physical 
merits a reply. She finds ‘‘ four distinct and mutually incompatible 
positions ’’ in my writings, and says that they grow out of ‘‘a funda- 
mental ambiguity and shifting of meaning of the chief terms 
employed.’’ 

This raises a question which has been present in the writer’s mind 
from the first in his attempts to throw light on the problem—the ques- 
tion of terminology. It is not strange that the critic finds the problem 
approached from diverse points of view, since this was the deliberate 
intent of the writer. The issue concerns the alleged ambiguity and 
incompatibility of the terms used. 

Professor Herrick has called the mind-matter problem ‘‘ the Great 
Bad’’ in modern metaphysics, because of the unformulated assump- 
tions and flagrant contradictions which lurk in the very language we 
are compelled to use, if we are to speak of the subject at all. Nothing 
has impressed the writer more forcibly from the beginning than the 
great difficulty of expressing one’s self intelligibly in discussing the 
problem. It was his original intention to begin by showing up some 
of the inconsistencies of current theories on the subject ; but this plan 
was abandoned on the principle that the best way to remove false 
theories is to erect true ones in their stead. Moreover, it was recog- 
nized that the only true method is that of immanent criticism which, 
in the case of the prevailing doctrine on the subject, is impossible 
because the error lies, not in the arguments used, but in the presup- 
positions involved in the terms themselves. 

The matter is an exceedingly important one, and one calling for the 
greatest skill in logical and psychological, if not philological, analy- 
sis, in order to treat it adequately. The present writer cannot hope 
to do more than indicate the nature of the problem as it appears to him. 

Before going further, however, it may be said here that all that is 
written in the articles criticized was intended seriously. It was not 
meant as a joke, nor written merely to make copy. The writer did 
his best at that time to express his serious beliefs. He is still open to 
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conviction. These remarks are made for the reassurance of the critic, 
who seems to be in doubt on the point. 

A famous German philologist has said that language is but a dic- 
tionary of faded metaphors. Some are more obviously metaphorical 
than others, but words are, after all, in the last analysis, merely 
reduced acts. And just as our various modes of behavior become 
gtafted one upon another, producing in habit a sort of composite pho- 
tograph of all past reactions, so words, no matter how careful we may 
try to be, represent a sort of composite photograph, at once preserving 
and blurring the ideas of the past. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the case of all the terms used to 
describe our spiritual life, which terms have found their way into 
philosophy and psychology with all, or with most, of the ambiguities 
which they have in ordinary usage. Such terms as ‘experience,’ 
* consciousness,’ ‘ function,’ ‘tension ’ are illustrations. 

What is ‘‘experience’? It is used in the articles by the present 
writer in the most general sense possible, as identical with the whole 
of reality. Whether this is a defensible use of the term is, of course, 
a question admitting of discussion. But it would seem that this is at 
least an intelligible use of the term. 

Now, it is perfectly compatible with such a use, to describe expe- 
rience as ‘ process,’ as ‘activity,’ or even as ‘energy,’ though this 
last was not done without an explicit proviso. To be sure, this 
is to describe concrete experience in terms of an abstraction. But 
even to call experience ‘‘concrete’’ is to use an abstraction. One 
cannot say anything without using abstractions. It is the very nature 
of a proposition to abstract and hold in tension predicate and subject, 
while, at the same time and in that very act, they are being referred 
to each other. ‘Activity,’ ‘process,’ even ‘experience’ itself, in 
one sense, is an abstraction. If we are going to philosophize at all, 
we are compelled to operate with abstractions or partial aspects. 
But one abstraction may be more fundamental than another abstrac- 
tion, and we may seek to show the morphology, as it were, of our 
abstractions, while recognizing that, in the end, so long as we are 
making any statements at all, they must remain abstractions and can- 
not de the full reality. 

This is one of the difficulties which has doubtless baffled every 
writer in his attempt to express himself on a question of ultimate or 
philosophical significance — how to state something which in its full 
reality is essentially unstateable, how to express one’s view of the 
matter when one is certain that the very fact of stating it, distorts and 
depletes it. 
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The same may be said of the term ‘function,’ which the critic 
declares to be used inconsistently. The term is defined by the writer 
as ‘‘orderly, continuous activity with reference to an end.’’ The 
critic objects that this definition is ‘‘ made from the biological stand- 
point,’’ and objects to the application to experience at large of 
abstractions made from the point of view of special fields of inquiry 
like the different sciences. 

But it philosophy is anything, it is the attempt to do just this: to 
interpret experience in general in terms of a synthesis of the abstrac- 
tions of the special sciences. Each science itself represents only a 
special mode of experience. Each science represents an abstraction. 
Its significance for concrete experience, then, can only be got by 
bringing it into the common clearing-house of philosophy with other 
similar abstractions, where they may all be adjusted in some mutual 
synthesis. 

The articles criticized are an attempt at such a synthesis. And if, 
as the critic finds, the term ‘ function’ is used in three different senses 
in the articles, it seems that the author has at least been successful in 
bringing them together. Whether his particular view of the synthesis 
is adequate or not, is, of course, another question. 

The critic has touched the nerve of the terminological difficulty in 
this criticism of the concept of ‘function.’ The author, in com- 
paring the psychical and the physical to the complementary concepts 
of function and structure, speaks of the conscious acts as tensional and 
the unconscious acts as relatively equilibrated. A reconsideration of 
the passage, in the light of the criticism, has led the author to see that 
the matter is there stated in a misleading way. But the author still 
feels that the meaning is clear enough and is perfectly consistent with 
the other arguments presented. Conscious acts are tensional acts, 
#. e., acts in which the psychical and the physical aspects come into 
opposition. Other acts, as is clearly enough stated in several places, 
are pre-conscious or pre-reflective ; they belong to an immediate type 
of experience which is neither psychical nor physical, or may be said 
to be both. Instinct and habit are such immediate types of experi- 
ence, and the fact that they at the present time figure equally in bio- 
logical and in psychological discussions bears out the contention here 
made, that they are modes of experience in which are merged the 
phases which, in conscious life, are held apart. 

Moreover, the author took distinct pains to avoid this possible 
interpretation of this very passage, by adding as a concluding remark, 
that ‘‘ instead of saying that the psychical is the functioning of the 
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physical, it would be truer to say that the psychical and the physical 
are constituent and correlative functions within experience ’’ (PHILO- 
SOPHICAL Review, XII, p. 301). On page 303, it is distinctly indi- 
cated that the application of the term ‘ physical’ to this equilibrated 
state is a concession to ordinary usage. Again, it ought to have been 
clear from a reading of the discussion in the immediate context (on 
pp. 309 f.) that there was no intention of identifying reality with 
the physical or of identifying experience with the psychical (the two 
charges made by the critic). In this passage, the difference between 
consciousness and habit is distinctly referred to as the difference 
between a ‘‘ tensional equilibrium ’’ and a ‘‘ relatively stable equilib- 
rium.’’ Here, obviously, the distinction between the two is one of 
degree of explicitness of the factors in tension. They could not be in 
equilibrium without at least the possibility of their being in tension, 
and, conversely, their being in tension is at the same time a state of 
relatively unstable equilibrium. 

Nowhere does the author say, what the critic represents him as say- 
ing, that the ‘‘ physical and psychical are distinct modes of existence"’ 
(italics not mine, p. 435). This is the exact position that the articles 
set out tocombat. The critic seems to the author to have subordinated 
the statements which clearly set forth the main argument of the articles 
to certain minor passages which, it must be conceded, are open to the 
interpretation which she has put upon them, and which the author has 
taken this opportunity of setting right. One cannot say everything 
at once, and, in a controversy where it is so difficult to say anything 
intelligible at all and still use the terms of common speech, it is a 
source of gratification to the author that the errors detected have been 
in details rather than in any of the fundamental postulates. 

Once more, consider the term ‘tension,’ which comes in for a 
good share of the ‘‘ ambiguity,’’ and thus of the criticism. The critic 
objects that, in one place, this term is significant only for the intelli- 
gence that makes it, and is thus methodological only, while in another 
place it is given ontological value. Here is a good illustration of the 
impossibility of escaping the thrall of the very conceptions one is try- 
ing to transcend. In defending a functional view of experience and 
of all its categories, one does not deny a validity to the ontological 
category ; he simply tries to give it a defensible meaning. He shows 
that experience becomes conceived in terms of existence only when it 
is proving inadequate as a progressive activity. This is not to deny 
that the activity is existent ; it denies only that it is existent in the 
static sense of the term. 
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In this sense it may be said (what the critic seems to object to the 
most) that reality is experience, existence is meaning, significance, 
utility. If Iam going to predicate anything whatever of bare existence 
or of blank reality, whither can I go better than to experience for the 
predicates? To make the statement at all is, of course, in so far forth 
to put apart what are fully real only when together, but if this tempo- 
rary putting apart is necessary to their really being together, it is diffi- 
cult to see what else one could do. 

To the objection that the relation of the psychical and the physical 
is represented in various ways, as the means-end relation, as the relation 
of existence to meaning, as the relation of structure to function, under 
the figure of the margin and focus of a visual field, what has already 
been said will perhaps be sufficient answer. But, as a possible further 
clarification, it might be added that it is nothing against the theory 
that all these various statements should prove to be true. Whatever 
may be the special difficulties involved in each conception (and the 
author does not wish to minimize these), they all equally show the 
functional character of the relation between the two factors involved, 
and this is the main contention of the articles. Structure and function, 
existence and meaning, means and ends, like the periphery and center 
of a dynamic system, have significance only in relation to one another. 
They appear and disappear together. They emerge within what, for 
want of a better term, we have described as a pre-reflective experi- 
ence, which is no more (and no less) to be described in terms of one 
than in terms of the other of these two factors. 

What this pre-reflective experience may be, we can only describe in 
terms of what it becomes in our reflective consciousness. And, on 
the scientific principle of continuity, we extend to the rest of the uni. 
verse the psychological law of tension, which we find to be basal in 
the explanation of what we call reflective experience, just as we do 
with the corresponding laws of biology and physics. The only 
assumptions underlying the extension of the principle in this way are 
(1) the scientific principle of the unity and continuity of nature, and 
(2) the assumption that reality zs only as it és experienced. 

The first of these assumptions may be passed over here, as not being 
involved in the criticism of the articles. The second assumption is 
cleared of the charge of subjective idealism by the conception urged 
in the last of the articles mentioned (as also in another article by the 
writer in the Ziementary School Teacher for February, 1904), in 
which, at some length, the view is defended that experience is not 
the mere private and limited possession of any finite individual, but a 
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hi ii universal medium, as Professor MacLennan puts it, of which or in 
Hi which the individual consciousness is but a center of transformation. 
The author is grateful for the criticism of details, and will profit by 
some of the strictures made. But his chief interest is in the validity 
of the method which is at stake. And none of these criticisms touch 
the main thesis of the point of view in question, viz., the emphasis 
upon the functional character of all the categories of experience. 
Whether this is materialism or idealism, will not matter much to those 
who are aware of the existing ambiguity of these terms. The impor- 
tant point is: Is it true? H. HeatH Bawven, 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


PROFESSOR BAKEWELL ON THE EGO. 


THE question of the nature of the ego, on which the controversy 
between Professor Bakewell and myself in the last number of this 
journal turns, is so fundamental, and my sense of the desirability of 
arguing these questions out, where they can be argued out, is so strong, 
that I venture to return to the charge and to discuss Professor Bake- 
well’s ‘* Rejoinder’’ to my ‘‘ Reply.’’ 

I remark, to begin with, that a conception of the ego which is 
** adequate for the needs of the science of psychology,’’ but which 
‘will not bear the strain of metaphysics,’’ seems to me a very equiv- 
ocal kind of thing. I prefer to believe that what is true in psychology 
will ‘‘ bear the strain’’ of any metaphysical conclusions that can be 
logically deduced from it. 

Now the ego, it will be admitted, is primarily a fact of psychology. 
It does not follow, of course, that Professor James’s account of it as 
the ‘‘ passing thought’’ is the correct account. Nevertheless, I per- 
sonally believe this to be the fact. It seems to me that Professor 
James’s positive discussion of the matter, and Mr. Bradley’s destruc- 
tive criticism of the opposing view of Professor Ward, place almost 
beyond doubt the validity of a theory which is simply the application 
to the ego of the experientialist method of modern psychology. 

Nor can I admit that the difficulty of stating this theory in words 
which shall not seem to contradict it is a reason for suspecting its 
adequacy, if the contradiction can be easily rectified and can be 
shown to be the result of our inveterate tendency to describe our 
experience, not as it is in itself, but from the point of view of later 
reflection. When Professor Bakewell spoke of the subject as ‘‘ intu- 
iting ’’ or ‘‘ witnessing ’’ states of consciousness, he used expressions 
which contradict the theory, because ‘‘ intuiting’’ and ‘‘ witnessing ’’ 
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imply the separate reality of that which sees and that which is seen — 
imply, in other words, what I have called the ‘‘eye theory’’ of the 
mind. I shall not attempt to deny that he has caught me in verbal 
contradictions, which, if not quite so glaring as this, are at least not 
wholly dissimilar to it. I confess them the more willingly, since I 
believe that a frank discussion of them will only place in aclearer light 
the essential correctness of the theory. 

Quoting my remark, that those who believe in a non-empirical ego 
‘‘think that anything of which we can be aware, not merely in the 
sense of knowing, but in the sense of immediate feeling, requires a sub- 
ject to be aware of it,’’ Professor Bakewell asks: ‘‘ Why bring in 
that ‘we’?’’ And on my next sentence, ‘‘ Thus they make the 
subject a thing of which we cannot be in any sense aware,’’ he 
makes the comment, ‘‘ As if, on his own theory, we could.’’ My 
first impulse, on reading this comment, was to exclaim: ‘‘ But of 
course we can; my theory is precisely that the subject is a thing of 
which we can be aware.’’ And it seemed to me that by the remark 
first quoted I meant that immediate feeling does not require a subject 
distinct from itself. 

But, on further reflection, I saw both that this was not what I had said, 
since I had affirmed quite distinctly that experience or immediate feel- 
ing does not require a subject at all, and that it is open to doubt whether 
the notion of immediate feeling being its own subject is one which is 
capable of being thought out clearly. It may be questioned whether 
there is any meaning in saying that immediate feeling feels itself. On 
the other hand, nothing can be truer than that feeling is felt.‘ Take 
pleasure, for example: the pleasure does not feel the pleasure, but the 
pleasure is felt. I incline, therefore, to think that the relation of 
subject and object is not applicable to immediate feeling, and that the 
expression, ‘‘ We are aware of ourselves as subjects,’’ cannot be 
defended as a description of the subject as it originally exists. The 
subject exists none the less as immediate feeling (and not as an 
unknowable thing-in-itself or psychic atom); but it has no retroactive, 
self-appropriative relation to itself that could justify us in speaking of 
it as aware of itself. It is rather awareness pure and simple—aware- 
ness of a definite, qualitatively determinate kind. And the content 
or quality of the awareness is as little separate from, and the object of, 
the awareness as the awareness is the subject of the content or quality. 

Professor Bakewell’s criticism, then, is, from this point of view, per- 

' Or does this passive form connote the point of view of later reflection? See 
further on. 
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fectly justified. I do not express the theory in terms which are lit- 
erally exact. The literal statement of the theory would be that the 
subject, or we, is something of which there is awareness, though the 
awareness is not a property or attribute of the subject or we. The 
‘* fresh experience ’’ (7. ¢., immediate feeling) is the we; this we is 
not the subject of an awareness; it is the awareness itself, which 
needs no separate subject. Professor Bakewell is therefore perfectly 
right in adding that, on my theory, we should in strictness of speech 
say, ‘‘ There is simple self-awareness,’’ meaning by this ‘‘ awareness 
of its own quality.”’ 

But why, if the foregoing is correct, do we so persistently attribute 
our feelings to aself? If immediate feeling does not require a sub- 
ject, if it exists merely as unappropriated awareness, whence our 
tendency nevertheless to ascribe it to a subject, to say that ‘ we feel,’ 
‘have a feeling,’ ‘ are aware of a feeling’? The tendency is due to 
the fact that a feeling which existed at one moment as unappropriated 
awareness may, at the next moment, become the o#ec¢ of the awareness 
of a reflective state which itself exists in an unappropriated way, and 
is the new we (‘‘the fresh experience as it comes’’). It is, as Pro- 
fessor James says, ‘‘ this trick which the nascent thought has of im- 
mediately taking up the expiring thought and ‘adopting’ it,’’ 7. ¢., 
becoming cognitive of it, which is at the bottom of our ascription of 
our states of consciousness to a subject. Many have been the subjects 
which in the course of our history have constituted our awareness of 
other things. But the only ones among them that have entered the 
field of our vision as psychologists are subjects which have happened . 
to become the objects of later states. Hence our inveterate tendency 
to conceive them as ‘‘ something of which we are aware.’’ We (the 
present we) were not aware of them at the moment, nor were they 
aware of themselves as subjects or as pertaining to subjects; they ex- 
isted solely as awareness — the original stuff of which all mental facts, 
up to the most complex and knowing, are composed. Never has a 
mental fact existed which in itself considered was anything more 
than awareness — awareness of a certain definite, concrete kind — and 
this is as true of the subject or ego as it is of any other mental fact. 

The third passage of mine which Professor Bakewell quotes will 
now be intelligible: ‘‘The ego is the fresh experience as it comes, 
before we have had time to turn round upon it cognitively, and while 
we — that is, it —are still engaged in cognizing other things.’’ Here 
the identification of ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘it’’ should cause no trouble; it 
simply expresses the main tenet of the theory that what we mean by 
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we is the present state of consciousness. I call the latter sometimes 
‘«we’’ and sometimes ‘‘it,’’ because ‘‘we’’ is more appropriate to 
it in its character of subject, ‘‘it’’ in its character of state of con- 
sciousness or object of psychological thought. It is more important 
to notice that the meaning of ‘‘we’’ changes in the course of the 
sentence. The first ‘‘we’’ is the reflective state which cognizes the 
ego, the second ‘‘we’’ is the ego itself as cognizing other things. 
But this, I think, is ordinary usage, and the sentence quite unexcep- 
tionable if correctly understood. 

It might, however, be contended that this catholic use of the ‘‘ we’’ 
implies the recognition of a ‘‘ deeper unity’’ or identity binding to- 
gether the different phases of the stream of consciousness, and that it 
is therefore mof true that ‘‘ what we mean by we is the present state of 
consciousness.’’ I cannot, of course, agree to this: I regard the usage 
as simply a manner of speaking, nor would it occur to me to expect, 
on the empirical theory, a different pronoun for each successive phase 
of the stream of consciousness. I cannot discuss here the general 
question of the nature of personal identity, but I may say that, in my 
opinion, the plain man never meant by personal identity the abstract 
and mathematical identity of an ego not given in experience, but only 
the continuity of the stream of consciousness and the relations of re- 
semblance and cognition between its later and its earlier phases which 
experience actually reveals. The abstract and mathematical identity 
is an invention of the philosophers, and Professor Bakewell is not to 
be congratulated on lending his countenance to it so long after the 
fallacy of the notion was exposed by Hume. I must correct a mis- 
understanding of Professor Bakewell’s in this connection. I said that 
an absolute identity could only be ‘‘ feigned,’’ and added that the 
notion of identity cannot be used to explain the facts of memory, be- 
cause it is ‘‘in reality only a restatement of them.’’ To this Professor 
Bakewell replies: ‘‘If a restatement of the facts, it is not a feigned 
identity.’’ No; it is nota feigned identity if you mean by ‘identity’ 
the relations of continuity, resemblance, and cognition above referred 
to. But if you mean something more than this, something that would 
explain (or assist in the explanation of) memory, if in short you 
mean areal identity, then it ¢s a ‘‘ feigned identity’’ —that is, 
one for which there is no warrant in the facts. And, if my sugges- 
tion be true that the whole notion of such an identity is simply a 
sublimation or inexact version of the relations of continuity, re- 
semblance, and cognition which experience reveals, then it appears 
quite plainly that the conception of such an explanation of memory 
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is a pseudo-scientific one, after the type of the principle: ‘ Nature 
abhors a vacuum.’ 

That the transcendence involved in memory does not require the theory 
of a non-empirical ego, appears further from the fact that in our knowl- 
edge of other minds we have a transcendence which cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. The other mind and mine are, even on Professor 
Bakewell’s theory, not merely phenomenally but really distinct from 
each other. He would apparently distinguish kinds and degrees of 
transcendence ; in memory we transcend the phenomenal self, not the 
real self; in the knowledge of other minds ‘‘ there is a kind of trans- 
cendence even of the real self,’’ but ‘‘ the transcendence is not com- 
plete and absolute . . .’’ It seems to me that this is playing fast 
and loose with identity and difference. I know of but one kind of 
transcendence, and that is exemplified whenever the object known is 
a reality distinct from the state that knows it. Nor can the fact of 
this mutual separateness of mind and mind be mitigated by asserting 
that they are not ‘‘ wholly cut off from real communion with, real rela- 
tions to,’’ each other — ‘‘ relations that are discovered by reason and 
experience.’’ That we have any immediate experience of other minds 
or of our relations to them, isa proposition manifestly contrary to fact. 
I called upon Professor Bakewell to specify the reasons which, in the 
absence of immediate experience, justify us in assuming them. The 
only thing in his ‘‘ Rejoinder’’ that looks like a response to this invi- 
tation is the statement that ‘‘the isolated ego is a sheer abstraction. 
. . « The very private self always sets part, at least, of its meaning 
in terms of other minds.’’ This statement obviously confuses our 
conception of self, of which it is true that it always includes some 
conception of our relation to other minds, with the immediate experience 
that constitutes the self, of which it is not true that it ever includes 
any immediate experience of other minds. The latter is alone in 
question in my controversy with Professor Bakewell. 

Finally, I must protest against the charge of discontinuity which 
Professor Bakewell brings against my theory, and particularly against 
his description of it as an ‘‘ atomistic pluralism.’’ Pluralism it is— 
that is, I conceive the distinguishable parts of the world to be distinct 
as to their reality—but I assume no atomistic discreteness ; one phase 
of the stream of consciousness merges into another, and the separate 
streams are continuous through the medium of the things-in-themselves 
that divide them. The psychical world, in short, is as little disereet 
as the physical. Discontinuity is Professor Bakewell’s gloss upon my 
view, not my own characterization of it. And the contradiction he 
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finds between the ‘momentary and fleeting’ character of all things 
mental and the ‘‘ continuity and permanence’’ which I attribute to 
things-in-themselves, and therefore to minds, is the result of a mis- 
understanding. The ‘‘continuity’’ I mean is exemplified by the 
continuity of the stream of consciousness ; the ‘‘ permanence”’ is a 
relative permanence, due to the continued repetition of a process, and 
paralleled (in the case of the minds) by the continued repetition of 
the brain-process. 

I do not wholly disagree with Professor Bakewell’s remark that 
‘when we reach the end of the [my] book we are just ready to begin 
the study of the real problem.’’ This is in so far true, that the 
problem of the relation of mind and body leads up to that of the 
nature of consciousness, and requires a treatment of this last for its 
full elucidation. But I said as much in my closing lines, and held 
out the prospect of a later work dealing with the nature of conscious- 
ness. As regards the problem of the relation of mind and body, of 
course I cannot admit that ‘‘ the way is barred by his [my] conception of 
the ego’’ ; what would rather, in my opinion, effectually bar the way 
would be the (as I think) unwarranted and unscientific conception of 
a non-empirical ego which Professor Bakewell recommends. He says 
that ‘‘ the puzzle of the relation of mind and body returns in the form : 
How can I influence perception in another consciousness?’’ This 
question is not free from ambiguity. In one sense, I have already 
answered it by saying that the two minds are parts of a continuous 
world, and act on each other through the medium of the things-in- 
themselves that separate them, in the same way in which the two 
brain-processes act on each other through the medium of interven- 
ing matter. But presumably Professor Bakewell would return with the 
question: How do the minds act on things-in-themselves, and how do 
these act on the minds? How, in short, does one thing ever act on 
another ? 

I confess I can neither offer nor conceive an answer to this ques- 
tion. Whatever other metaphysical ambitions I may entertain, I do 
not, in my most sanguine moments, look forward to a time when I shall 
be able to get beneath the separateness of minds and of things-in- 
themselves, and explain how influence passes about among them. I 
consider that the utmost we can do is to ascertain the order in which 
it does actually pass about, and that, when we have done this, we have 
formulated an ultimate fact which neither science nor metaphysics will 
ever succeed in getting beneath or explaining. Least of all does it 
seem to me that the explanation of action by means of ‘‘ underlying 
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unities’’ sheds any light on the matter. Such “unities’’ are in truth 
only a hypostatization of the facts, and must, therefore, fail in the 
occasionalist office they are called in to perform. I think an instruc- 
tive analogy might be drawn between the method of explanation in 
metaphysics which consists in submerging phenomenally separate 
things in ‘‘ underlying unities,’’ and the employment of non-phenom- 
enal principles of explanation in physical science. 

But if the very conception of an explanation of action is a mistaken 
one, then I have already done all I could reasonably be expected to 
do in reducing the connection of mind and body to an action of one 
mind on another through the medium of things-in-themselves. This 
reduction explains the connection in its main outlines. That it 
explains all its details, ¢. g., the relation of consciousness to the molec- 
ular structure of the cortex, I have never thought of maintaining. 


C. A. STRONG. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


PROFESSOR STRONG ON THE PASSING THOUGHT. 


Berore reverting to the central issue in the discussion between 
Professor Strong and myself, I should like to enter a protest, in all 
courtesy, against being clubbed with the names of the mighty. 
Philosophus dixit is hardly more admissible as an argumentative instru- 
ment when Hume, or James — or even “‘the plain man’’ —is made 
to play the réle of pAhilosophus than it was in medizval times, when 
that part was assigned to Aristotle. It is always a double-edged 
instrument. For example, many are the reverend names one might 
invoke of philosophers who have committed the unpardonable sin of 
regarding Hume’s account of ‘‘ identity ’’ as incomplete. 

That the ego is ‘‘ primarily a fact of psychology,’’ is true in the 
same sense in which it might be averred that matter is primarily a fact 
of physics and chemistry, and in no other. But every special science, 
psychology not excepted, deals with experience, or with groups of facts 
within experience, from a deliberately selected, and in so far partial, 
point of view. It thereby gains in definiteness and precision, but at 
the cost of remaining cut off from the world of experience in all the 
fulness of its concrete reality. To get back to this world, these partial 
points of view must be correlated, the synoptic view of the several 
sciences must be discovered by the more inclusive science, that is, by 
metaphysics. Now nothing is more obvious than that a conception 
may work well, and be thoroughly adequate for the needs of a special 
science, which none the less fails to reach the root of the matter, and 
remains incomplete and inadequate when we pass on to the more com- 
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prehensive science. Thus, for example, as Professor Strong has shown 
in his book, modern scientific conceptions of matter are far enough 
removed from the ordinary conception of the unscientific man. Yet 
the latter suffices, at least quite as well as the former, for the plain 
needs of every-day life — for buying and selling, sowing and reaping, 
and leading the life of the good citizen. Again, the metaphysical 
conception of matter which he develops is equally remote from that of 
the scientist.. And yet I suppose Professor Strong would hardly think 
of maintaining that, for the development of natural science, the physi- 
cist, for example, should accept his conception of matter as ‘*‘ phenom- 
ena which are symbols of things-in-themselves,’’ which latter are to be 
conceived after the analogy of consciousness. And so it is legitimate to 
separate the question as to the metaphysical sufficiency of the concep- 
tion of the ego as the passing thought, from that of its adequacy for the 
needs of the science of psychology, precisely as is done by the father 
of the theory in question. That theory, he holds, is at all events 
adequate for ‘‘ expressing the subjective phenomena of consciousness 
as they appear,’’ but he explicitly waives the question as to its suffi- 
ciency for other and more metaphysical demands.‘ Therefore, until 
Professor James himself faces the problem which in his psychology he 
expressly waives, I deem it not pertinent to draw him into the discus- 
sion, or to make him sponsor for Professor Strong’s metaphysics. I 
for one am looking forward with keen anticipation to the metaphysics 
of Professor James’s forthcoming book, and I expect it to be quite dif- 
ferent from that which we are considering, for there are not wanting 
in his recent utterances evidences of dissatisfaction with a certain 
absolutism that has crept into the very camp of the ‘ flowing philos- 
ophers.’ 

The sole question now before us, as I conceive the matter, relates 
to the consistency, adequacy, and intelligibility of Professor Strong’s 
metaphysical use of the ‘ passing thought’ theory of the ego, — of his 
conception that the true nature of the ego is sufficiently described as 
the passing thought ; that, as such, it is real, and is in fact our only 
type of reality. My excuse for continuing the discussion is that his 
lucidity of statement, and his frank endeavor to stand by his guns, only 
make it the clearer that his view, when made consistent and freed 
from ambiguity, reveals its own limitations. I have not attempted, 
and shall not attempt, to develop a rival theory of the ego — which, 
indeed, in the brief space allowed me by the editor of this journal 
would be out of the question —and the most that could be said is 


1 James, Psychology, I, p. 344; ¢f. 401 et passim. 
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that my criticisms indicate the direction in which I believe one must 
look for the complementary aspect of the situation which Professor 
Strong ignores. 

The two most striking features of Professor Strong’s view of the 
self are (1) his attempt consistently to hold to the view that the 
nature of the ego is to be read in terms of sheer immediacy, and 
his consequent reduction of the passing thought to the passing feel- 
ing ; and (2) his doctrine that the ego thus regarded is reality, our 
only sample of it, and the only type of reality we can conceive of. 

With regard to the first point, my contention is that it is difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, to state the view without using terms which 
contradict it. Professor Strong admits the difficulty and offers an ex- 
planation which is a simple evasion. It is due, he writes, to ‘‘ our 
inveterate tendency to describe our experience, not as it is in itself, 
but from the point of view of later reflection.’ But why should the 
tendency be so inveterate and so obstinate that, even when specially 
on one’s guard, one is unable to free one’s self from its influence and 
to describe ‘‘ our experience’’ ‘‘ as it is in itself’’? Furthermore, 
in so far as one approximates success in avoiding the contradiction 
the conception is depleted of meaning. Could one succeed perfectly, 
the ego would be utterly unknowable, and we should have for our one 
sample of reality simply the mystic’s ineffable experience. 

With regard to the second point referred to above, I would point 
out that the pulse of feeling to which the ego is reduced is not experi- 
ence but only an abstract phase of experience, and just that phase 
which, by itself considered, is most unreal. 

Moreover, could we conceive the world of reality as made up of 
such egos, we should have as a result a most hopelessly puzzling onto- 
logical atomism, inasmuch as each of these reals is, by hypothesis, at 
any given moment absolutely sundered from all other reals existing at 
the same time, and all of the reals existing at any moment are abso- 
lutely sundered from reals that went before or are to come after in 
time. For Professor Strong has told us that reason and experience 
give but the single isolated ego. It fades and ceases to be, though 
another ego may appear as its heir, so to speak, and in some myste- 
rious way possess its life in memory. Imagination, under the lead of 
instinct, may people the world with many such egos, and interpolate 
many lesser egos called things-in-themselves. But each one, so far as 
reason and experience are concerned, is shut in its separate sphere. 
The world of reality thus is granular in structure, and the granules are 
ephemeral, and between them instinct alone is the bridge. Professor 
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Strong resents the charge of atomism. He believes that ‘‘ influence 
passes about’’ among minds and things in themselves. He would 
escape the discreteness in time by resorting to the metaphor of ‘‘ the 
stream of consciousness,’’ and he believes that ‘‘ the separate streams 
are continuous through the medium of things in themselves that divide 
them.’’ I never meant to deny that Professor Strong holds such a 
belief, and I have called special attention to this fact in my review of 
his book. By means of instinct, and with the aid of metaphors, the 
notion of continuity is recovered. I am, however, chiefly concerned 
with testing the conception of the ego and of reality which he gets 
through reliance upon reason and experience. This conception must be 
kept apart, and examined by itself, if we are ever to discover whether 
or no it is the one to which reason limits us, and which experience 
bears out. This conception it is that gives Professor Strong’s real 
world its atomic appearance, and seems to make the continuity and 
interaction which he would by other means discover unintelligible. 
But Professor Strong will reply that he is not called upon to explain 
how ego-realities act upon one another. Sufficient to show that they 
do, and the order in which they do so. And yet, if he is right in his 
account of the ego, we cannot, so long as we confine ourselves to the 
testimony of reason and experience, be sure that they do act on each 
other. Moreover, the s4a¢ and the how cannot be thus easily sundered. 
We never can be sure that we have precisely the /iaf of any situation 
until we are able to reénforce the ‘haf through an exhibition of the 
how. And, on scientific principles, we are certainly debarred from so 
conceiving of the realities related as to make the Aow of their relations 
an ultimate mystery. 

The history of natural science is full of instructive instances in this 
connection. How often has it happened that the explanation of rela- 
tions between physical occurrences has been made impossible because 
of an initial misconception of the true nature of the things related ! 
If a scientist feels hopelessly baffled in exhibiting the Aow, that is, in 
discovering and making intelligible the real continuity of experience, 
he is likely to set about to revise the conception of A#s ultimate reali- 
ties. And one thing at least is now obvious with regard to the phys- 
ical order, and that is that the isolated item, whether thing, or atom, 
or force, or what not, is in nature nowhere found. Such an item is a 
pure abstraction, however convenient it may be for certain purposes 
to make such abstractions. And if we were really to conceive of the 
unity and continuity of the world of mental realities after the analogy 
of the physical world, as Professor Strong professes to do, it would 
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seem as if the first thing that we should have to do would be to regard 
the isolated ego, the ‘‘ unappropriated awareness,’’ as an abstraction. 
Moreover, that it is such, appears evident when one attempts to clear 
the conception of other connotations, as Professor Strong does. 

The real — the ‘‘ego,’’ ‘‘ subject,’’ or ‘‘ we’’ — is described by him 
as ‘‘experience,’’ as ‘‘ immediate feeling,’’ as ‘‘ awareness pure and 
simple,’’ as ‘‘ something of which there is awareness,’’' as ‘‘ unappro- 
priated awareness,’’ as the ‘‘ fresh experience,’ and as ‘‘ awareness of 
a definite qualitatively determinate kind.’’ This immediate feeling 
**does not require a subject ;’’ in fact, the relation of subject and 
object is inapplicable to it, and in it is experienced ‘‘ the original stuff 
of which all mental facts are composed.’’ 

Now I am far from denying that the conception of immediacy, of 
simple awareness, is legitimate and can be made perfectly definite. 
Otherwise, we should not be able to frame any clear idea of feeling. 
What I do deny is that this conception can be regarded as an adequate 
transcript of amy actual experience. It describes a phase of experience 
merely, which can be separated from other correlative phases in the 
same way that the form of things can be viewed apart from their 
matter. But I should as soon expect to see a disembodied triangle 
running a race down Beacon street with a disembodied pentagon as to 
stumble across, in actual experience, an unappropriated awareness in 
all its unblushing nakedness. If such experiences are ever real they 
must happen in dreamless sleep. And, in fact, that one of the 
most significant and most definitive advances made by modern psy- 
chology, one to which Professor James has contributed perhaps more 
than any other writer, lies precisely in the establishment of the truth 
that pure cognition, pure feeling, pure will, are abstractions, and that 
in every concrete experience these three phases are inextricably con- 
joined. 

But to return to Professor Strong’s statement of the case. The 
‘*immediate awareness that constitutes the self’’ is first of all some- 
how given, is the initial experience that later is ‘‘ transcended.’’ 
Otherwise the transcendence would itself be given in experience, 
which he will not allow. Still this ego-experience is, on his showing, 
not the entire experience of any given moment, but only a portion of 
it: that portion, namely, which ‘‘is engaged in cognizing other 

1Is not this introducing the contradiction again? The more consistent interpreta- 
tion of *‘ there is simple self-awareness,’’ of which the phrase in the text seems in- 
tended as an expansion, would rather be had by changing the hyphen to a vinculum, 
and letting the concepts merge in one another: ‘‘ there is self that is awareness, and 
awareness that és self. 
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things.’’ This cognizing of other things, however, as he has shown, 
involves transcendence of immediacy. If, therefore, we are ever to 
find a sample of the ‘‘ original stuff’’ of ‘‘ awareness pure and simple,’’ 
we should eliminate this cognizing of other things. The “first expe- 
rience ’’ should be wholly absorbed in a blind stare at vacuity — not 
even defined as such. The truth is, however, that a part of the life of 
every feeling, inseparable from it except by abstraction, is this refer- 
ence to a specific group of ‘‘ other things.’’ Without this, the feeling 
would lose its definiteness, and inasmuch as this admittedly involves 
transcendence, that transcendence is an inseparable part of the definite 
feeling. Moreover, if we are to maintain, as Professor Strong does, 
that this initial feeling-stuff is ‘‘ awareness of a definite, qualitatively 
determinate kind,’’ is it not clear that in still another way that very 
awareness involves its own transcendence? It can only be expe- 
rienced as definite and qualitatively determinate in so far as it is 
actually experienced in contrast with that by means of which it is 
rendered definite and determinate. The truth is that in conceiving 


it as thus definite we are already occupying ‘‘ the standpoint of later — 


reflection ’’’ ; that is, the awareness has been “‘ appropriated.’’ If an 
ego-experience were conceivable in terms of sheer immediacy, and if 
that were succeeded by another ego-experience similarly immediate, 
and if these were not held simultaneously in view and contrasted, 
could it be said that either of them was experienced as definite? But 
Professor Strong will probably reply that I am confusing the ‘‘ con- 
ception of self’’ with the ‘‘experience that constitutes the self.’’ 
Not so. I am merely pointing out that a feeling which can even 
be said to be experienced as definite involves thought distinctions 
which transcend the immediacy of experience, that that very contrast 
which Professor Strong draws is merely a logical and methodological 
device, precisely analogous to the contrast between the ¢Aa¢ and the 
what of things, and possibly a useful device provided one is not mis- 
led by it into fancying that experience countenances any real sunder- 
ment. And so I conclude that it is not true that we are conducted 
by reason and experience to reality in the guise of an isolated ego- 
feeling, an unappropriated awareness, beyond which instinct then 
carries us, but, rather, that in the simplest experience, make it ap- 
proximate as far as possible the immediacy of feeling, if it be 
anything definite at all, as experienced, we are already beyond simple 
awareness. 

Professor Strong admits that there is another and a more ‘‘ catho- 
lic’’ use of the we than that which is employed when the ego is 
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My viewed as the passing feeling, but he lightly dismisses it as ‘‘ simply a 
) \ manner of speaking,’’ and adds: ‘‘It would not occur to me to ex- 
1H pect, on the empirical theory, a different pronoun for each successive 
ii | phase of the stream of consciousness.’’ Perhaps not; but this cath- 
i olic we is not simply one of the successive phases of the stream. Its 
LI peculiar meaning is given in the fact that it is thought as transcending 
H the successive phases and being continuously present throughout the 
) 1 succession. So Professor Strong writes: ‘* Many have been the sub- 

. jects [egos] which in the course of our history have mediated our 
awareness of other things. But the only ones among them that have 
entered the field of our vision as psychologists are subjects which have 
happened to become objects of later states.’’ (Italics mine.) That 
our is the inevitable reappearance of the catholic we, and it would 
certainly seem as if we might fairly expect, above all from one who 
prides himself on his empiricism, some more serious explanation of 
| such an inveterate tendency. 
i And, in passing, I would remark, that although Professor Strong 
1) affirms that he knows but one kind of transcendence, it would seem 
| to me that, on the basis of empiricism, one must admit that a very 
i significant mark of difference characterizes that transcendence which 


il is involved in passing to other states of consciousness which we can 
| and do call ours, which clearly marks it off from the kind of tran- 
| scendence that is involved in passing to other selves that we never 
| think of appropriating in the same way as ‘ours.’ And when 
Professor Strong writes, ‘‘ That the transcendence involved in 
| memory does not require the theory of the non-empirical ego, appears 
. } further from the fact that, in our knowledge of other minds, we have 
| a transcendence which cannot be explained in this way,’’ the conclu- 
Hy sion is irrelevant. 

i In speaking of personal identity, Professor Strong remarks that, in his 
|, opinion, ‘‘ the plain man never meant by personal identity the abstract 
. and mathematical identity of an ego not given in experience, but only 
| the continuity of the stream of consciousness and the relations of re- 


semblance and cognition between its later and its earlier phases which 
experience actually reveals.’’ And he goes on to say that ‘‘the ab- 
. stract and mathematical identity is an invention of the philosophers,’ 
| and to score me for giving it countenance. As for the plain man, I 
| rather think that he would require a good deal of coaching before he 

could grasp the notion that Professor Strong credits him with. And 
ih judging from my own acquaintance with him, I should say that the 
t plain man, in his unreflective purblindness, does come about as near 
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as one can to an abstract and mathematical conception of identity.' 
And the history of the development of human thought, as this is 
revealed in language and in moral codes, as well as in the history 
of philosophy proper, seems to point to the same conclusion. But 
as for my own view, I certainly am very far from believing in a 
merely ‘‘ abstract and mathematical’’ identity of the ego; nor have 
I written anything to warrant the charge, unless, indeed, Professor 
Strong proceeds on the assumption that that view and his own view of 
the ego as the passing feeling exhaust the possible alternatives. Were 
one confronted with just this pair of alternatives, it would be hard to 
choose between them, but I am inclined to think that what Professor 
Strong calls the ‘‘ abstract and mathematical’’ identity-theory would 
be found nearer the truth, and even less abstract, than that which 
would describe the ego as the passing feeling. 
CuaRLEes M. BAKEWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1So Professor James, Psychology, 1, p. 343: ‘‘The theory of the soul is the 
theory of popular philosophy and of scholasticism, which is only popular philosophy 
made systematic,’’ etc. 
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Man's Place in the Universe. By Atrrep RussELL WALLACE. 

New York, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904. — pp. viii, 320. 

The problem which the author undertakes to investigate is whether 
or not the logical inferences to be drawn from the various results of 
modern science lend support to the view that our earth is the only 
inhabited planet, not only in the solar system, but in the whole stellar 
universe. A thoroughgoing review of such a book should be under- 
taken only by an astronomer who possesses a first hand knowledge of 
the facts which form the ground of the many inferences of which Mr. 
Wallace’s long and careful argument consists. It is possible, how- 
ever, in viewing the subject from the standpoint of a layman, to judge 
as to whether or not the conclusions are justified by the premises, sup- 
posing of course that the premises rest upon undisputed facts. There- 
fore, without challenging Mr. Wallace’s alleged facts and general- 
izations, it is a matter of considerable interest to inquire as to their 
bearing upon his ultimate conclusion that our earth is the only inhabit- 
able planet within the vast stretches of the universe. 

The argument is based upon the following considerations, which can 
be outlined here only in a very brief and general manner, — merely a 
rough sketch of the chief points of his position. The universe pre- 
sents a unity of structure and arrangement. The stars are not infinite 
in number and extent, but fall within a single system. The earth 
occupies a central position within the stellar universe, whose outer 
bounds are marked by the enclosing circle of the Milky Way. Within 
the sweep of the solar cluster near the center of this vast system, all 
planetary motions are less rapid and more controlled, and therefore 
there is less danger of catastrophic collision, and greater stability of 
conditions is possible. Were the solar system nearer or within the 
bounding circle of the Milky Way, confusion and instability would 
prove wholly inimical to the evolution of organic forms of life, which 
require stable conditions continuing throughout unthinkable zons of 
time. Moreover, throughout the entire universe there is evidence of 
a mechanical, physical, and chemical uniformity. All living organisms 
such as appear upon the earth result from exceedingly complex com- 
binations, adaptations, and adjustments within the scope of the well- 
known and recognized laws of nature. The conditions essential to 
life are solar light and heat, an adequate distribution of water upon 
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the earth’s surface and in its atmosphere, alternations of day and night, 
an equable temperature, a sufficient density of the atmosphere to 
retain the gases which are necessary to the support of life. In order 
to maintain these terrestrial conditions, the following astronomical 
conditions must obtain: The proper distance of earth from the sun, 
the mass of the planet falling within certain defined limits, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the amount of water as compared with land, 
the surface distribution of land and water, the permanence of this 
distribution, dependent probably on the unique origin of our moon 
i. ¢., its being a detached portion of the earth leaving behind suitable 
ocean basins, an atmosphere of sufficient density and composed of 
suitable gases, an adequate amount of dust in the atmosphere, and 
atmospheric electricity. Finally, none of the other planets of the 
solar system combine all these complex conditions, which, upon the 
earth, work harmoniously to the production and the support of life ; 
therefore, it is reasonable to suppose the other planets to be unin- 
habited ; and moreover, the probabilities are almost as great against any 
other sun possessing inhabited planets. Such being the line of argu- 
ment, it will be readily seen that the force of Mr. Wallace’s contention 
depends upon the exceedingly great complexity of living organisms, 
and the nice balancing of conditions which it is necessary to maintain 
in order to produce and preserve such organisms on any planet, and 
the improbability that such correlated conditions exist anywhere in 
the universe except upon our earth. It may be well, perhaps, to 
have before us Mr. Wallace’s position as expressed in his own words : 
‘*The combinations of causes which lead to this result [the presence 
of living organisms] are so varied, and in several cases dependent on 
such exceptional peculiarities of physical constitution that it seems in 
the highest degree improbable that they can a// be found again com- 
bined either in the solar system or even in the stellar universe’’ (p. 
310). 

This method of reasoning from known conditions which produce 
known results to the conclusion that the absence of these conditions 
renders the same or similar results impossible, must be regarded as 
possessing cogency only when extended to adjacent cases. As re- 
gards the cases which are necessarily so far removed from the sphere 
of direct observation, the unknown so far overbalances the known 
that the inference as to what must be considered impossible is exceed- 
ingly precarious. What seems to be impossible in a setting which is 
completely within the compass of our knowledge, may be quite pos- 
sible in a setting which transcends our knowledge. No one has 
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brought out more clearly than has Mr. Wallace in this work the in- 
definite variety and unknown possibilities of the forces of nature. 
Under changed conditions, without violating at all the general uni- 
Way ° formity of nature, other forms of organisms may be evolved which 
! the limited conditions prevailing upon the earth will not allow, and 
which our limited experience can not even conceive. We have been 
i reminded very forcibly of late that new discoveries produce many 
revolutionary movements within the general body of received opin- 


ions. How tremendously have the Roentgen rays and the radio-activ- 
ity of radium changed our views as to the possibilities of physical 
i |) 1 forces. Moreover, as regards the stellar motions, it was held to be a 
" | matter of most obvious certainty that they were to be accounted for 
qh solely by the laws of gravitation. This position, however, has 
been recently questioned. The following, which Mr. Wallace has 
quoted in the work before us, bears testimony to a radical shifting of 
fundamental considerations: ‘‘I doubt whether the principal phe- 
nomena of the stellar universe are consequences of the law of gravi- 
tation at all. I have been working myself at spiral nebule, and 
have got a first approximation to an explanation — but it is electro- 
dynamical and not gravitational. In fact, it may be questioned 
whether, for bodies of such tremendous extent as the Milky Way or 
nebulz, the effect which we call gravitation is given by Newton’s 
law ; just as the ordinary formule of electrostatic attraction break down 
when we consider charges moving with very great velocities’’ (p. 292). 
This statement is taken from a letter of Mr. E. T. Whittaker, Secre- 
tary to the Royal Astronomical Society, written in reply to certain 
questions which had been sent out by Mr. Wallace to various men of 
science. Now, inasmuch as such changes in the fundamental 
conception of the constitution of matter and the nature of physical 
forces have taken place, and are taking place, is it not reasonable to 
insist that the possibilities of unknown conditions which may obtain 
in unknown regions are wholly incalculable? It is extremely hazard- 
ous to state any exact limits which even present known conditions may 
be regarded as necessitating. The possibility of variation, of new 
developments, of the manifestation of newly discovered properties in 
connection with phenomena of exceedingly great complexity must be 
reckoned with. 

Moreover, essential conditions so regarded might prove to be unes- 
sential, or at least capable of radical modification, if only the horizon 
of knowledge were lifted somewhat. And even in the world of sci- 
ence at present, there is much difference of opinion as to what are to 
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be regarded as essential conditions in reference to certain phenomena. 
Take, for instance, the question as to the age of the earth upon which 
we live. The geologist tells us that at least two hundred millions of 
years are required ; the physicist, on the other hand, tells us that the 
life of the sun cannot be stretched to nearly that number of years. 
Lord Kelvin says: ‘‘ It would, I think, be exceedingly rash to assume 
as probable anything more than twenty million years of the sun’s light 
in the past history of the earth, or to reckon more than five or six 
million years of sunlight for time to come.’’' 

Such radical difference of opinion naturally gives us pause when 
we undertake to state just what can and cannot come to pass in 
regions and ages which lie wholly beyond our ken. If we cannot 
easily interpret the past when we have the data before our eyes, how 
can we expect to interpret the future or the far remote when we are 
precluded from knowing so vast an amount of the data. 

Mr. Wallace no doubt would take exception to our strictures upon 
his argument on the ground that the progress of science has been so 
uniform and so comprehensive as to determine quite definitely the 
essential conditions which must be fulfilled in order that living organ- 
isms should be produced and preserved. In the marvelous advance of 
knowledge, however, we have as yet before us great and undiscovered 
countries whose outskirts we have not commenced to penetrate. What 
is known of the potential properties of matter, and the forces of nature 
whose operations are still undisclosed? Is our scientific knowledge 
such as to set a necessary limit to the nature and scope of such forces, 
should they be discovered? We think not. The difficulty of inter- 
preting comprehensively any known conditions, even of the simplest 
nature, should deter us from too dogmatic conclusions concerning 
hypothetical relations under unknown conditions. 

Moreover, it is quite impossible for us to know certainly that mind 
manifests itself only through the medium of brain structure central to 
a highly developed living organism. There may be other forms which 
intelligible beings assume in the outer confines of the universe. This 
is, of course, merely conjectural ; nevertheless, the mere possibility of 
unknown forms, through whose media thought may find expression, 
should cause us to hesitate in our inferences as to what does, and what 
does not, transcend the sphere of the possible, or even of the probable. 

Joun GRIER HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Quoted by Wallace, p. 275. 
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Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Von A. Dorner. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. xviii, 448. 
This book may be commended to those who have fancied that the 

day was past when vigorous speculative thinking could be reckoned 

among the products of Germany. Dr. Dorner is a metaphysician in 
the full sense of the word—the sense in which it could be applied to 

a Fichte or a Schopenhauer, and he is quite ready to give a reason for 

the philosophic faith that is in him. His work is comprehensive and 

thorough, and while some readers may think that he has not entirely 
overcome all the difficulties in his path, they will hardly be able to 
complain that he has failed to confront and grapple with them. 

In Dr. Dorner’s view, a philosophy of religion must be based upon 

a metaphysic, and this, in turn, implies an idealistic and in some sort a 


- monistic conception of reality. Religion itself originates in, and is 


conditioned by, the impulse of the human reason to transcend the 
dualism of the phenomenal world, through its recognition of that 
divine unity by which all reality is embraced in one harmonious 
whole. In discussing the phenomenology of the religious conscious- 
ness, he shows how the manifold forms which religion takes on corres- 
pond to the stages of the ever-evolving process by which the spirit 
grows to fuller power and more perfect freedom. In tracing the 
steps of this development from the crudest fetishism up to the 
‘* absolute religion’’ of an ideal Christianity, Dr. Dorner follows pretty 
closely in the footsteps of Hegel, to whom, indeed, his whole system 
evidently owes much. But his exposition has for the student many 
points of advantage over that of his great predecessor. The advance 
during the last three quarters of a century in the science of compara- 
tive religions and in the fields of investigation nearly related to it, 
has provided the observer of religious phenomena with a vast mass of 
material and has made possible its due correlation, and Dr. Dorner 
has the power of seizing upon and exhibiting the essential and vital 
characteristics of each form of religion. Moreover, in following him, 
we are not led to regard this evolution as having already culminated 
and reached its fruition in some now existing form of cult, creed, 
or church organization. It is true that Christianity is considered by 
him to embrace in its synthesis the true and permanent elements of 
the less perfected religions, but it is not represented as free from 
defects, or as having worked out as yet its own highest capabilities. 
It may be added that if Dr. Dorner’s style lacks something of the 
Hegelian grip and vigor, it has the merit of being always clear and 
intelligible. 
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Perhaps to many readers the most interesting and suggestive part of 
the book will be found to be that dealing with the modes in which the 
religious consciousness finds expression. It is the opinion of our 
author that in the highest form of the religious life, the religion of a 
Divine Humanity ( Gottmenschheit), the specific manifestations of the 
religious spirit, such as sacrifice, sacraments, vaticination, and prayer, 
must first become spiritualized and free from material associations, 
and with this increasing idealization, they tend to merge and become 
lost in an ethic, esthetic, and science, all of which are religious in 
spirit. The evolution of religion is, in fact, the progressive liberation 
of the spiritual from the sensual and imaginative supports on which 
at first it relies, accompanied by the ever more direct and adequate 
consciousness of the relation of the self to that Divine unity which, in 
the author’s view, is implied in all knowledge, art, and rational activity. 
Hence, even church organization is represented as at best a temporary 
and pedagogic expedient, which, at the highest stages of the religion of 
Divine Humanity, may be laid aside, since it is in the conscious relating 
of a fully developed personality to its divine source and origin that 
the ideal religious life consists. 

It is hardly possible within the limits of a brief review to criticize in 
detail a work containing so much debatable matter as is necessarily 
included in a treatise on the Philosophy of Religion. It must suffice 
in the present instance to indicate but two points on which the con- 
clusions of Dr. Dorner may be open to question. One of them is his 
rather arbitrary exclusion of certain philosophic systems from the 
sphere of religious belief. We have seen that he claims that religion, 
embracing as it does a cognitive element, must rest on an underlying 
philosophy ; and that this, however vague and imperfect, must be in 
some sort monistic and spiritualistic, growing more definitely so as 
religion develops into purer and higher forms. A materialistic or 
pluralistic theory of reality is, therefore, so far forth, anti-religious ; as 
is also any form of solipsism which finds the only unifying principle 
within the subjective ego, while positivism, which is content to 
elevate altruism into a religion, is condemned as anti-religious as well 
as anti-metaphysical. But is there not here an unnecessary restriction 
of the content of the cognitive element in religion? Is it, in fact, 
essential to the latter that there should be any one particular mode of 
envisaging the facts of the universe? That the higher and more 
spiritual manifestations of religion are the outcome of a temper and 
outlook which may justly be called philosophical is beyond question, 
but the very freedom of personality on which Dr. Dorner insists as 
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essential to the religious ideal would demand first that wide divergence 
of character and variety of standpoint from which result the many and 
unlike answers offered to the riddle of existence. Religion, as the 
effort of the soul to establish a harmony between itself and the whole 
of which it is a part, would seem to be consistent with any and every 
sincere and earnest endeavor to conceive rationally of this whole, 
irrespective of the nature of the theory in which this endeavor may 
result. Certainly it would be hard to prove from history or biography 
that the religious spirit, in the case of men who formed speculative 
theories, was confined to the representatives of an idealistic meta- 
physics ; examples to the contrary spring readily into the mind. 
Another part of Dr. Dorner’s exposition which seems to the present 
writer to be not wholly satisfactory is his attempt to rehabilitate those 
classic ‘‘ proofs of the existence of God’’ which played such a 
prominent part in philosophy and theology before Kant undertook 
their overthrow, and which, since his day, have been from time to time 
reasserted with various modifications and amplifications. The subject 
is too large a one to be entered into here, but Dr. Dorner’s reasoning 
seems in this regard less cogent and less clear-sighted than is usual with 
him. Do we not indeed realize the futility of any such attempt to put 
new wine into old bottles when we ask whether we would expect any 
one not already believing in the existence of God to be convinced by 
any or all of these so-called ‘proofs’? But, indeed, till we have 
determined what content the concept of God is to carry with it, the 
attribution of existence avails little either for thought or for life, and 
perhaps when its meaning is unfolded no proof of existence is needed. 
E. RITCHIE. 
HAuirax, N, S. 


A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Joun THEODORE Merz. Vol. II. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1903. — pp. xiii, 807. 

In this volume the author brings to a successful conclusion the first 
part of his extended survey of the progress of nineteenth century 
thought, dealing with the development of scientific thinking. The 
first volume (noticed in this Review, Vol. VI, pp. 415-418) con- 
tained the introduction to the entire work and the earlier chapters on 
scientific, especially astronomical and chemical, thought. The present 
treatise completes this division of the history with chapters on the 
kinetic or mechanical view of nature, the physical view, the mor- 
phological view, the genetic view, the vitalistic view (in which the 
deeper biological problems are considered, not merely any one of 
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them or any special solution of the question of life), the psycho- 
physical view, the statistical view, and the development of mathemat- 
ical thought during the century (‘‘the first attempt to give to this 
abstract region of thought a place in a general history of intellectual 
progress,’’ p. vi). 

The wide range of subjects considered is evident from these 
heads of discussion. Equally remarkable is the body of first-hand 
information exhibited by the author, in refreshing contrast to the 
imperfect information and faulty workmanship so often displayed in 
the various ‘‘ histories’’ of this or that form of nineteenth century cul- 
ture which recent years have brought. The long years of severe re- 
search which Mr. Merz has given to the preparation of his work have 
been well worth the while. So much is plain beyond a doubt from 
this first completed portion of his task. If the remaining divisions on 
philosophical thought and religious thought (taken in a broad interpre- 
tation of the term, cf. Vol. I, pp. 68-69) fulfil the promise of the one 
which is here given us, the total result will be a work of moment for 
the progress of thought itself. 

Meanwhile, we have a much-needed history of science during the 
past century, or, rather, of scientific thought; for Mr. Merz has 
rightly chosen to write a history of the thinking in virtue of which 
science has proceeded, and of the great constructive ideas in which it has 
issued, instead of a detailed record of scientific discovery (cf. Vol. I, 
p. 81, Vol. II, pp. 627-628, e¢ passim). Thus the treatise is con- 
ceived from a point of view genuinely philosophical, and the results 
attained prove, as might have been expected, of intrinsic value even 
for the student of philosophy in the restricted technical sense. In- 
deed, it is often tantalizing to have the full consideration of the phi- 
losophical questions suggested by the purely scientific argument de- 
ferred, as the plan of the work necessitates, to the subsequent portions 
of the inquiry. ‘Energy,’ ‘life,’ ‘genesis,’ — of course, no thor- 
ough description of the fundamental scientific conceptions such as the 
author has given could fail to lead up to the problems of philosophy ; 
so that the reader is tempted to wish that summary accounts of them 
had been vouchsafed at the places where they first come up, even at 
the risk of reduplication. At certain special points this absence of 
complete discussion becomes peculiarly noticeable. In regard to the 
theory of evolution, for example, Mr. Merz appreciates, as many 
later writers have not done, the relative importance of the parts 
which philosophy (Hegel as well as Spencer, cf. Vol. II, p. 278, 
note) and science have played in the origin and spread of genetic 
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principles ; but, although it cannot be denied that juster views on the 
matter than those which are ordinarily entertained by English and 
American thinkers would conduce to progress in our thinking, few 
readers except those who are antecedently informed will gather the 
full truth from the discussions in Chapter ix. 

The treatment of evolution may serve to illustrate further questions 
of method. The principal subject is the history of scientific thought, 
the history of science proper being attempted only in so far as it may 
be expected to promote the main purpose. But it is often a difficult 
matter to decide, on the one hand, just what concrete advances in 
the solution of scientific problems have accompanied or occasioned 
progress in the broader reaches of scientific thinking, and on the other, 
with how much detail it is necessary to explain particular ideas or 
principles in order to bring out their influence upon the general 
course of intellectual development. The question is further compli- 
cated by the chronological factor — the order of time and the order of 
logic notoriously diverging in repeated instances — and by the order 
_and necessary limitations of expository treatment. So in the case be- 
fore us. It would be too much to say that an adequate statement of 
the great biological advance which marked the culminating period of 
the last century is not to be found in the two chapters of the present 
work which are devoted, respectively, to the genetic view of things 
and to the larger questions of biology; but unless the reader starts 
with a fair knowledge of the Darwinian theory at least, he will be 
embarrassed to estimate the nature of organic development in its 
bearing on genetic theory. Part of the difficulty arises from the very 
excellence of the work. In the text, there is not infrequently to be 
found a successful simplification of principles (even a layman can 
gather some comprehension of mathematical progress from the remark- 
able final chapter), which, while it enhances the clearness of the dis- 
cussion, may mask the full purport of a doctrine. In the notes, the 
author has preferred to give extended bibliographical references and 
even biographical summaries, somewhat to the exclusion of elaborations 
of special scientific ideas. Throughout the book the proportion of 
notes to text will seem to many excessive ; if in the later volumes the 
same balance is to be preserved, a different selection of topics in 
the direction indicated might well be adopted. 

Of greatest interest to students of psychology and philosophy is 
Chapter xi, which treats of ‘‘ The Psycho-physical View of Nature.’’ 
The term psycho-physics is used here in its broader rather than its 
narrower meaning, in particular, to cover the entire field of physio- 
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logical and experimental psychology. The discussion turns for the 
most part about the earlier developments of the new science, with less 
notice taken than the specialist could wish of the later or most recent 
phases of psychological thinking. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the chapter falls out less complete than is the case with the 
author’s accounts of other divisions of the scientific field ; the psy- 
chologist, at least, misses a discussion of the interpretation of Weber’s 
law, of psychometry, in the sense of the time-measurement of psychi- 
cal states, and what is remarkable in view of the author’s decided 
tendency to equate science with exact knowledge mathematically for- 
mulated, a full and thoroughgoing discussion of the general question 
of mental measurement. 

It would be misleading, however, to suggest such possible criticisms 
without dwelling once more on the importance of Mr. Merz’s under- 
taking, and the great success with which he has executed this first part 
of his elaborate programme. The two volumes now completed 
form, with their detailed analytic index, a treatise complete in itself 
and of the highest value for all who desire an intelligent understanding 
of the thought of the age. Nowhere in English will the student find 
a record of modern science so comprehensive in its plan and so excel- 
lently carried out in details, by a writer who himself has gained a 
sympathetic mastery of the subject which he treats. Few things could 
be more helpful to philosophical inquirers than a careful study of this 
history of the phenomenal thinking on which, as we now agree, their 
own speculative endeavors must so largely be based ; and few, it may 
also be added, more salutary for the man of science proper, who, as 
now too often happens, lacks just that broad outlook over the field of 
phenomenal investigation which the present treatise is fitted to afford. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophie de effort —essais philosophiques d'un naturaliste. Par 

ARMAND SaBaTIER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 480. 

As the subtitle indicates, this book may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of a renaissance of codperation beween scientists, especially 
biologists, and philosophers. The book is not a systematic treatise, 
but consists, in the fashion of books nowadays, of an introduction and 
a collection of essays, some of which have been published before. 
The headings are as follows: Introduction: Responsabilité de Dieu 
et responsabilité de la nature; I. De |l’orientation de la méthode en 
évolutionisme ; II. Evolution et liberté ; III. Evolution et socialisme ; 
IV. La priére ; V. Dieu et lemonde; VI. Finalisme ; VII. Conscience 
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et conscience ; VIII. L’instinct ; IX. Creation: Réle de la matiére, 
Immortalité ; X. Energie et matiére ; XI. L’universe matériel est il 
éternel ? XII. Vie et esprit dans la nature. 

The unifying ideas of this somewhat heterogeneous collection, as 
stated by the author (p. 17) are: ‘‘ There is in nature an ideal which 
may be stated as the development and perfection of spirit in the form 
of ever-stronger individualities and ever higher personalities.’’ 

‘« There is in nature a manifest impulse to the pursuit and realiza- 
tion of that ideal and a will which corresponds to that impulse. This 
evolving impulse constitutes a feeling of biological obligation immanent 
in nature.’’ 

‘* Effort is the result of this impulse. It expresses the activity of 
nature . . . exhibited in realizing this ideal. Effort is omnipresent. 
It is the ‘ promoteur par excellence’ of the ascending evolution of the 
universe.’’ 

‘* The moral ideal as the end of nature, the aspirations and power 
to realize this ideal, nature owes to its divine origin in the sense that it 
is precisely the result of the evolution of a germ detached from the 
Creator, that is, a germ of the supreme Wisdom, of the supreme Love, 
of the divine Energy.’’ 

In view of the present widespread circulation of pragmatic doctrines, 
the title is likely to arouse in some expectations which the book 
does not realize. One might expect in a Philosophie de I’ effort to 
find some attempt at a ‘ Logique de |’effort’ — at a reinterpretation 
of some fundamental categories from the standpoint of effort, and 
thereby a reconstruction and enrichment of the meaning of effort itself. 
Such a systematic treatment as this would require should, however, 
scarcely be expected from the laboratory of a biologist — not that it 
might not be better done there than in the logician’s den, if only the 
infusoria, etc., did not require too much sensorial attention. 

As might easily be anticipated from the statement of the theses given 
above, much of the book is frankly apologetic in character. This, of 
course, should not in itself prejudice its philosophic claims, provided 
the latter are made good. This, in the opinion of the writer, has not 
been accomplished with great success. Too often rather dogmatic 
generalities, and, at times, somewhat mystical analogies, take the place 
of expository and argumentative details. For example, one would ex- 
pect somewhere, say in the essay on ‘‘ The Method of Evolution,’’ or 
in the one on ‘‘God and the World,’’ some detailed development of 
the statement given above that ‘‘ Nature is precisely the result of the 
evolution of a germ detached from the Creator.’’ But we find there 
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discussions, supported by plenty of interesting facts to be sure, of such 
general and now rather familiar considerations as that all life must have 
its source in other life, that life pervades all matter, and that ‘‘ men- 
talité’’ pervades all life, is the essence of all life. 

In dealing with the relations between God and the world, which is 


‘really the author’s central theme, a very old difficulty is encountered. 


The omnipresence of a rational, patient, powerful, loving effort, in 
the world (p. 224 ef passim) is taken as evidence of the existence of a 
certain eternal ideal to the realization of which all this effort is directed. 
On the other hand, when maintaining and defending the ‘‘ transcend- 
ence and independence ’’ of the source of this ideal, the imperfection, 
disorder, weakness, and evil of the world (pp. 214, 270) are pointed 
to as incapable of generating this ideal. The problem of evil, by the 
way, is not systematically discussed. 

In common with many other defenders of a fixed infinite ideal, the 
author does not seem to feel certain difficulties connected therewith — 
difficulties especially acute for one who makes the standpoint of evolution 
so absolute as he does. If evolution is a universal process, how can the 
ideal avoid participating in it? Must there not be an evolution of the 
ideal? Yet the author rejects this as degrading to the source of the ideal 
(p.214). Ifeffort and development are so glorious in the creature, why 
should they be degrading to the Creator? Again, if we seek to escape 
by placing the ideal at an infinite remove from finite activity, how can 
it be applied day by day to specific cases as a criterion of truth and 
goodness and as a concrete developmental stimulus in finite life? On 
the other hand, if it be actually realizable, how is evolution to go on 
after the realization is accomplished ? 

The author appeals especially to moral experience (p. 224) as evi- 
dence of the existence of this fixed and infinite ideal. He evidently 
does not see that the difficulty of applying to changing, finite con- 
duct a fixed infinite standard is just as great in the ethical as in the 
logical case, — inevitably so, of course, since each is but a different 
phase of the same situation. 

Evolution, as the march toward this eternal ideal, is sharply opposed 
to the mechanical monism of Haeckel. But it is difficult to see how 
a process whose goal is definitely fixed, and whose steps are inexora- 
bly and transcendently ordered toward it, is itself to escape all sus- 
picion of being mechanical. What could be more mechanical than a 
system the end and means of which are completely and finally 
determined ? 

In the fourth essay, the author offers a ‘vibration’ theory of 
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prayer that will appear to some grotesque, to others a substantial 
contribution ‘‘ to the science of prayer.’’ 

The paper on instinct is the best of the more scientific discussions, 
though it too is written from the speculative standpoint. The ‘ lapsed- 
intelligence’ theory of instinct is rejected. In its place is offered a 
general ‘ biologic’ or ‘ bionomic’ consciousness precipitated into the 
specific forms of the original instincts apparently according to the 
Creator’s original and eternal plan. Some questions concerning the 
relation between what the author calls ‘ dio/ogigue’ or ‘ bionomique’ 
consciousness, the basis of ‘ individualité ,’ and ‘ ¢sychologique’ con- 
sciousness, the basis of ‘ fersona/ité,’ remain unanswered. 

In his exposition of the significance of consciousness, in explaining 
the facts of animal, vegetable, and mineral activities, the author works 
out a pan-psychic conception of the world, interesting and suggestive, 
but again difficult to connect with the transcendent and independent 
Creator. 

The style is very easy and clear, but suffers from repetition. Some 
of the essays could be condensed a third or a half without serious 


damage to the matter. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A. W. Moore. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Der heutige Stand der mechanischeh Weltanschauung. HEINRICH WEBER. 

Deutsche Revue, XXIX, 2, pp. 155-164. 

The Mechanik of Hertz represents the most recent advance in physical 
science. It is mainly an attempt to oust from its hitherto impregnable 
position the conception of ‘force’ or ‘energy’ as a mysterious somewhat, 
different from time, space, or mass. Four propositions concerning the outer 
world are necessary to a correct conception of it, 7. ¢., any theory of the 
outer world must be (1) logically admissible ; (2) not in contradiction to the 
facts as presented ; (3) complete; (4) simple. Hertz is especially con- 
cerned with the fourth proposition. In the history of science two systems 
especially have been dominant. The system of Hertz differs from both. 
All three recognize time, space, and mass. But in the Newtonian scheme 
‘force’ (gravitation), and in the modern theories ‘energy,’ play an unwar- 
rantable réle. Hertz, on the other hand, makes reality at bottom a mathe- 
matical abstraction. Somehow there must be an ‘ overspace’ of » dimen- 
sions. In such a world, then, say one of six dimensions, ‘‘a system of 
two points of ordinary dimension may signify only a point’’ ; so in a nine- 
dimensional world, also, a solid body would be but a point. Now, if, 
in the three-dimensional world, two objects be connected by an invisible 
string and made to revolve, it might seem that these two bodies exerted 
‘force’ upon one another. In reality, of course, they do not. So, how- 
ever, with the planets, etc., of the visible world. The mind, ignorant of the 
fact that solid bodies are but ‘representative points’ in the ‘overspace,’ 
through its inability to prefigure # dimensions, cannot simultaneously grasp 
said two bodies, and so, thinking first one, then the other, falls back upon 
the erroneous conception of ‘force,’ Nevertheless, concludes Weber, 
Hertz's theory leaves still unexplained the connection of masses. 

ARTHUR J. TIETJE. 
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Der Neo-Idealismus unserer Tage. L. Stein. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IX, 3, 

PP. 265-330. 

For half a century, academic philosophy has been reminiscent of older 
phenomenalistic and idealistic systems. This is due to the influence of the 
now predominant category of thought. The four great epochs of thought 
are marked by the supremacy of four different categories, — object, prop- 
erty, condition (state), and relation. The earliest thought finds the per- 
manent only in a thing or person. Scholastic philosophy dwells upon the 
eternal attributes of God. The renaissance (up to Leibniz) emphasizes 
permanent conditions based especially upon spatial order — as in the me- 
chanical theory. Teleology is discarded ; natural order reduces to the laws 
of motion ; theism becomes deism or pantheism. All schools of the period 
ascribe transsubjective reality to space. The eternal condition manifests 
itself doubly —as the laws of motion in space, and as the laws of associa- 
tion in thought. The geometric method of Spinoza is the highest develop- 
ment of the period. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
category of relation is dominant. Uniformity is transferred from space 
to number and time; geometrical method becomes arithmetical; dead 
mechanism gives place to teleological dynamism, the atom to the concep- 
tion of energy ; activity replaces being as the essential nature of substance. 
Truths are either logical, necessary, resting upon the principle of identity ; 
or factual, contingent, resting upon the principle of sufficient reason. 
Every valid universal judgment is an act of relational thinking which trans- 
cends spatial and temporal limitation. Natural laws, resting on induction, 
never attain complete certainty. In relational thinking, the understand- 
ing, so far as it merely ascertains the uniformity in the succession of its 
ideas, has to do only with its own functions. Apodictic judgments are 
limited to necessary relations ; unconditioned necessity means inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite. Necessities of perception, as distinguished from 
logical necessities, arise from the organization of the perceptive faculty. 
Such are the geometric axioms, — synthetic propositions a friori. The 
principle of all relation is numerical proportion. All numbers refer back 
to unity, as all judgments to the unifying ego. Relational thinking has 
become our second nature. Instead of reducing qualities to quantities, we 
reduce quantities to qualities, 7. ¢., proportions. Everything geometrical, 
everything logical, becomes arithmetical to attain complete certainty. In 
number we have what is completely subjective, mere judgment of identity, 
and so eternal logical truth. The predominance of relational thinking and 
of the numerical elements as criteria of reality and truth, with the conse- 
quent acceptance of human consciousness as the ultimate measure of all 
things, is the root of the phenomenalism and neo-idealism of to-day. 
When the relation is substantialized, and number (as with Cohen) is raised 
to a category, strict neo-idealism results. When all relation is referred to 
the sensation-complexes of individuals, we have the neo-phenomenalism 
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of Mach, Stallo, and Ostwald. Both parties take as their common starting- 
point human consciousness, the inner side of the world process. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Das Erkenntnisproblem und Machs Analyse der Empfindungen. Emit 

LuckaA. Kantstudien, VIII, 4, pp. 396-447. 

(I) The great advance made by science during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century has led some investigators to believe that science exhausts 
human knowledge, and that philosophy with its bold constructions is super- 
fluous. But within the past twenty years it has been felt that scientific 
investigation cannot take the place of a systematic view of the world. The 
systems of Avenarius and Mach are the most original attempts at a world- 
view based on scientific methods. These men exclude all but the purely 
phenomenal, and substitute for the comprehensive thought of earlier cen- 
turies a biological method, in which only superficial facts are dealt with 
and the problems of the older philosophy are explained away. Though 
denying that he has a system, Mach speaks of his ‘standpoint,’ which is 
really a system of phenomenalism with a mixture of will-metaphysics. 
Mach makes no distinction between physical and psychical elements. 
Self-consciousness is set aside, and the kinds of elements are reduced to 
one. Points of view other than the biological are rejected, the causal law 
is extended to all fields, and sensation is made the source of experience. 
In criticism of this method, the writer points out that an investigator who 
does not make experience itself a problem can say nothing about problems 
which cannot be abstracted from experience by observation. In particular, 
he can never determine whether there are elements in experience which 
occupy an exceptional position in regard to other elements. He lacks a 
standard of measure for the worth of particular events, since for him they 
are all actual, not necessary. He cannot, without being false to the logic 
of his hypotheses, attempt to answer questions as to the greater or less 
necessity of thought. And judgments which refer not only to the reality 
but to the possibility of experience can have no place in his investigations. 
(II) Mach’s merely descriptive epistemology cannot explain the concept of 
necessity. Grounds of knowledge which do not spring from experience 
and which lead to logically necessary conclusions are recognized but left 
unexplained. There is a failure to see that the peculiar nature of causality 
is to be conceived, not from the standpoint of psychology, but from the 
standpoint of transcendental logic. The argument from uncertainty of 
the cause can have to do only with the special ground of a special event, 
not with the formal principle of causality. This distinction between the 
formal and material principle it is that Mach neglects in his attempted 
reduction of causality to customary succession. (III) Lucka gives a short 
account of the problem of substance in its various stages : naive realism, 
modified realism, inconsistent idealism, and pure idealism. Except for his 
misunderstanding of the distinction between substance and thing-in-itself, 
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Mach arrives at a pure idealism. He denies substance, yet falls back on 
the functioning of that category to account for the union of perceptions 
with one another and with objects. (IV) Mach gives no special account 
of space, but his position is similar to that of James, Mill, and Bain. He 
believes that geometry is an empirical science deriving its certainty from 
the frequency with which its axioms are verified in experience. Lucka 
maintains that it is absurd to think that geometrical axioms might have 
been evolved in different forms. A good proof of the necessary character 
of geometry is afforded by the possibility of applying its results to space, 
¢. g., in the determination of an eclipse. Time is, for Mach, a sensation, 
In common with other physiological accounts of time, Mach’s is unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as time is postulated in the explanation of time. His 
theory can at best only show why a definite time seems subjectively long or 
short, and is quite unable to explain the one-dimensional character of 
time. (V) In the main, Mach’'s psychophysics follows that of Fechner. 
It affirms a complete parallelism between the psychical and the physical, 
and assumes corresponding nerve-processes for the sensations of space and 
time. Mach’s attempt to make clear the phenomena of thought by means 
of physical events is unscientific, because an attempt to explain the partially 
known process of ideas by unknown processes in the brain. Lucka objects 
against psychophysics in general that it cannot explain the recurrence of 
childhood memories when the material structure of the brain has become 
completely changed; it cannot parallel the spiritual differences of the 
sexes by a corresponding difference in brain structure ; and it cannot justly 
make extensive stimulus magnitudes commensurate with intensive sensa- 
tional magnitudes. (VI) As Mach admits only one kind of elements, he 
is forced to explain the difference between concepts and percepts asa 
difference in the manner in which elements are united. In this excessive 
relativism all criteria of actuality are lost, and the ego is not real but only 
an ideal economic unity. Mach’'s system is consistently monistic because 
only one kind of world-element is recognized, while all idealisms agree 
that from the ethical viewpoint the world is dualistic. (VII) Though repu- 
diating metaphysics in general, Mach displays great attachment to evolu- 
tion. He touches ethics but lightly, and does himself honor by avoiding 
evolutionary utilitarianism. He agrees in general with social ethics, but 
his conception has a nobler individual character. But his explaining away 
of personality leaves Mach without a standard of morality, and bears 
witness to his failure to establish ethical postulates on a biological basis. 
Mach's error lies in his belief that all problems can be solved or excluded 
by an analysis of experience-data. His point of view is not critical but 
dogmatic, and his tendency to set aside problems is manifestly unphilosophi- 
cal. A view of the world which, neglecting the higher capacities of man, 
gives worth only to a knowledge of physics and physiology, stands upon 


a false basis. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


Dela mémoire. J. LARGUIER DES Bancets. Ar. de Psy., No. 10, pp. 

145-163. 

Memory furnishes the content for intelligence. Analysis of its function 
shows that it determines the character of perceptual experience by giving 
it coherence. It is also the chief factor in governing volitional action. 
Experiment shows that modifications of activity and its adaptation to 
environment are due to memory, affording as it does matter upon which 
intelligence may work. The power of memory in any given case is a 
measure of intellectual capacity. When modifications of activity in response 
to stimuli occur, the correlated mental change is a reproduction in memory 
of pastexperience. For reproduction retention is necessary, This is a 
physical process, though the nervous change corresponding to it is unde- 
termined. That a kind of connection is formed between the nervous ele- 
ments of the brain, seems a necessary presupposition in maintaining an 
adequate theory of retention. By this cerebral retention of past mental 
activity, subsequent experience is modified. Constant reproduction tak- 
ing effect in activity becomes automatism. Memory is thus the germ of 
habit, which, when fully developed, becomes human nature itself. And 
not only is the animal organism susceptible to a modification of activity 
through habit, but a similar phenomenon occurs in the endeavor of the 
plant to adapt its life to changed environment. The hereditary transmis- 
sion of acquired characteristics is a transmission of organic memory through 
permanent modifications in the germ plasm. Even the inorganic world is 
in a sense amenable to the law of habit. The effect of changes there per- 
sists in a tendency to more easy modification in accord with previous 
changes, ¢. g., a violin. In this sense, memory is a function of inorganic 
as well as of organic bodies, and a correct interpretation of the physical 
world aids in a complete understanding of the memory problem. 

FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


On the Attributes of the Sensations. Max Meyer. Psych. Rev., XI, 2, 

pp. 83-103. 

A classification of conscious elements can be legitimately criticised only 
by an inquiry into the scientific usefulness of the classification. Obviously 
a scientific terminology is useful in proportion as it fits our present knowl- 
edge without distorting or prejudicing facts, and is plastic enough to admit 
of change as new facts are discovered. The principle of independent 
variability, which is often proposed as a method of classifying sensations, 
lacks scientific usefulness because the quality and pitch of a tone, though 
certainly distinct attributes, cannot be independently varied. The scheme 
of classification here proposed is intended to apply only to peripherally 
aroused sensations, and does not involve the question whether sensations 
are the only elements of consciousness. A complex state of consciousness 
peripherally aroused can be simplified (1) by simplifying objective condi- 
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tions ; (2) by concentration of attention. If the two methods turn out 
similarly, the result is called a single sensation or an element of conscious- 
ness. Ifa complex state can be simplified by concentration of attention 
only (not by simplifying external conditions), the result is called an attri- 
bute of a sensation or an atom of consciousness. Suppose, for example, 
that consciousness could be reduced merely to peripherally stimulated 
visual sensations. Objectively, any stimulus is expressible in Helmholtz's 
formula, F= «+R + yG + 2V, and this stimulus can be simplified objectively 
only by reducing x, y, or z to zero. We find, therefore, that any visual 
sensation which is uniform over a certain area of the field of vision must 
be called a single sensation, because it cannot be objectively simplified. 
By concentration of attention, however, we can still further simplify any 
single visual sensation. Seven attributes or atoms of sensation can be 
thus distinguished : duration, extent, brightness, bluishness, yellowishness, 
greenishness, and reddishness, though all these can never be united in one 
sensation. Thus, blue has bluishness, extent, duration, and brightness, 
while violet has all these and reddishness besides. By a similar process 
all the sense departments are classified and a table of all known sensa- 


tions and their attributes is worked out. 
GeorGeE H. SABINE. 


The Consciousness of Animals. EDOUVARD CLAPAREDE. International 

Quarterly, VIII, 2, pp. 296-315. 

Loeb, Edinger, and other biologists, have sought to determine the objec- 
tive criterion of consciousness in order to mark the place in the animal scale 
where this new factor must be reckoned with. According to them, con- 
sciousness is the function of a physiological process wholly determined by 
the associative activity of memory. An animal possesses ‘ psychic qualities’ 
when it knows how to accommodate itself to new conditions, when it is able 
to learn. By aid of this criterion, the line has been roughly drawn between 
vertebrates and invertebrates. But this ability to learn, to associate, can- 
not be accepted as a test of the process of mental life. For there are sim- 
ple, primitive acts resulting from no experience which are clearly conscious, 
and, on the other hand, there are acts evidently associative which are un- 
conscious. Another criterion has been formulated by Watkins, who makes 
it the abrupt change of behavior shown, ¢. g., by an infusorium ; but this 
test is also illegitimate, for a drop of mercury has the same appearance of 
spontaneity in the presence of a small crystal of bichromate of potash, when 
placed in a saucer containing some water acidulated with sulphuric or nitric 
acid. But the impossibility of an objective criterion of consciousness for 
animals might have been proved a friori by recalling the fundamental 
principle of physiological psychology ; the principle of concomitance or 
parallelism teaches the absolute distinction between the subjective and the 
objective, from which it follows that we cannot, the one being given, con- 
struct the other. In virtue of this principle, it is only empirically that we 
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can establish the criterion by noting or comparing the simultaneously cor- 
responding moments of the two series, physical and psychic. The estab- 
lishment of a criterion, then, requires that the two series should have been 
previously given ; but they are not. But of what use is such an objective 
criterion to science? From the point of view of parallelism, the fact that a 
biological process may or may not be conscious makes absolutely no differ- 
ence ; for even if we prove certain animals to be conscious, we should be 
obliged to regard this consciousness as playing no part whatever, and to 
consider all the processes as if they were unconscious, which shows that an 
objective criterion of consciousness, supposing it could be established, would 
not respond to any need. Emit C. WILM. 


De la sensation l' intelligence. A. Binet. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 11, pp. 

449-467 ; 12, pp. 592-618. 

In some experiments on school children the author found that the limen 
of ‘ twoness ' varied widely with different subjects, the keenness of sensibility 
apparently standing in a fairly definite relation to intellectual capacity. He 
then modified the usual methods, using a standard and a variable separa- 
tion, and requiring his subjects to compare the two and tell how their con- 
clusion was reached, and carried out a series of further experiments with 
reference to the relation just mentioned. The subjects fall into two classes, 
‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious,’ those able and those unable to explain 
how their judgments were reached. In the latter class, there was frequent 
lack of interest — these subjects were, for the most part, uneducated — and 
very often the judgments were given haphazard ; but even then the larger 
part were correct, showing that a subconscious influence was at work. 
These subjects declared that they ‘‘felt’’ the difference —it was, for 
them, a sensation. The ‘conscious * subjects are divided into two 
groups, which the author calls the ‘ normal’ and ‘aberrant’ types. Those 
belonging to the former fall into four classes according to the methods of 
comparison which they use. (1) In the first, the judgment is based on the 
form and simple character or ‘ twoness’ of the contact. (2) In the second, 
the comparison is by abstract localization, 7. ¢., the subject visualizes the 
stimulated points on a plane surface. (3) In the third, the comparison is by 
concrete localization, #. ¢., the points are visualized on the skin and in 
definite relation to particular parts of it. (4) In the fourth, the judgment is 
based on the keenness of sensation. Some of the subjects used two of these 
methods, ¢. g., the second and third. The subjects of the ‘aberrant’ 
type are characterized by the development of some special faculty. The 
author discusses two cases, a visual anda verbal. The former visualized 
the stimulated points and was able to ‘see’ all four points at once in his 
comparisons. The latter was a very poor visualizer and reached his con- 
clusions by way of verbal imagery or metaphor. This dependence on 
the verbal image seems to be due to the weakness of the memory for sen- 
sations and the inability to visualize. When words or verbal images are 
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lacking for the finer differences of sensation, the power of discrimination 
is slight, indicating the relationship between mental type and perception. 
Hypereesthesia of the sense organ, shown by exceptional acuity of percep- 
tion, is frequent. It seems to be a periodic phenomenon in the cases in 
which it appears at all. The author performed another series of experi- 
ments with the object of determining the mental processes involved in the 
perception of ‘twoness.’ Here the emphasis was placed entirely on the 
introspective data. Here again there were large individual differences. 
In some cases the subjects confined their responses to the statement that 
two points were felt and no further analysis of the mental processes involved 
could be reached. The other subjects fell into two classes, determined by 
the one of two processes of interpretation reported — the verbal and the 
visual. The verbal process of interpretation is a judgment which is inde- 
pendent of the sensations which it interprets ; the visual process involves 
either visual or tactual imagery or both, and it is by means of these that 
the perception of ‘twoness' is reached; and these different methods of 
interpreting sensations are determined by the mental type or the peculiar 
modes of psychical activity which prevail in the mental life of the indi- 
vidual. C. E. GaLttoway. 
ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


Science et comscience. F.Ravuu, Rev. Ph., XXIX, 4, pp. 359-367. 

The author contrasts his views with those of Lévy-Bruhl. Should man 
in moral action consult his conscience, or regulate his conduct exclusively 
by the objective standards set up in society? The verdict in the last resort 
belongs to conscience, since man is not a simple spectator of reality, and 
the moral idea, like all others, is not a fixed entity, but the product of in- 
dividual observation. The standpoint of all moral observation is the pres- 
ent, not as a mere datum, but as the solution of moral problems which is 
coming into being in the really free and unprejudiced consciences. The 
sociological moralist runs the risk of destroying the individual initiative of 
conscience in his submission to physical and biological concepts from 
which sociology has already freed itself. His hypotheses are static instead 
of constructive, Between sociology and the metaphysic of morals there is 
room for a positive ethics, which might be called the experimental study of 
an ideal type of action. EpmunpD H. HOLLANDs. 


Le cynisme : étude psychologigue. Emite Tarpiev. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 

I, pp. 1-28. 

(I) Cynicism may be briefly defined as the approbation of our immoral 
instincts, the determination to vilify and despise our nature. It is a 
deliberate egoism that vaunts itself and smilingly avows our unworthiness. 
As a philosophy, cynicism affirms the nothingness of all things and pro- 
fesses complete contempt for human nature. (II) Cynicism has its theorists, 
who defend it as justifiable and legitimate. Their whole defence rests 
on a condemnation of humanity and of life. The justification of cynicism 
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lies in its teaching us to meet the dangers and difficulties of life with irony 
and smiles: ‘‘ This world is hideous, but it is all the same to me."’ (IIT) 
The metaphysical basis of cynicism is the immorality of nature and of life, 
and the inexorable necessity of egoism, Nature is immoral in that it 
makes no distinction between the just and the unjust, and promises neither 
punishment nor reward. Life is immoral in that it is blindly given and 
taken away without reference to our wishes or demands. It is uncertain, 
ephemeral ; death pursues us and at the same time bids us seek in passing 
pleasures forgetfulness of its presence. Egoism is the law of our being, 
the rule of our every action. Friendship is but an exchange of services ; 
we give that we may receive. (IV) Cynicism is necessarily connected 
with certain types of character and foreign to others. It is characteristic 
of the forceful, the wicked, the passionate ; it is the refuge of the van- 
quished, and the propensity of vulgar minds. (V) Cynicism shows itself 
in a thousand different ways and situations. (@) There is collective cyni- 
cism, revealing itself in the indifference or amusement with which we daily 
read of crime and disaster, and the pleasure with which we hear of an 
advantage gained for the nation through force or fraud. (6) Cynicism of 
masters manifests itself in the supercilious airs of the thinker, the wealthy, 
and the physically strong. (c) Cynicism of slaves arises from lack of free- 
dom and its consequent excess of suffering. Belonging to this class are 
the man in public life, the servant, and the infirm. (@) Cynicism of mar- 
ried life is, in its extreme form, typified in the tolerance of adultery. (¢) 
A fifth form is cynicism in the relation of parents to their children. The 
father gives himself the air of a superior being, and strengthens his 
authority by teaching religious views in which he does not believe. (/) 
Cynicism in the practice of a profession is exemplified in those who, 
through accident or constraint, have chosen a profession for which they 
have no love, and which they regard as a means of exploiting the public. 
(g) Inward cynicism is the cynicism of the Ishmael who, in his loneliness, 
curses the world and God. (4) An example of cynicism in our relation to 
God is our invoking the Deity at the approach of death, and giving up 
worldly pleasures when we can no longer enjoy them. (#) There is cyni- 
cism in our attitude towards the feeble, whom we treat with no considera- 
tion, or are kind to only through fear that we ourselves may sometime be 
in a like plight. (/) Lastly, there is the cynicism familiar in all the com- 
mon acts of life. The waiter gives scant attention to those from whom he 
expects no tip ; the upstart’s insolence grows with his rising fortunes ; and 
our friends are held or lost according as our life is a success or a failure. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


Anschauung und Beschreibung. Max Dessorr. Ar. f. sys. Ph., X, 1, 
PP. 20-55. 
Two problems are investigated,—the relation of words to sensory 
images in poetical description, and the adequacy of verbal description to 
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the ends of art-history. Language arose from the transposition of a sensory 
presentation into a vocal gesture ; and even now, in speaking, we often have 
to do with the translation of single perceptible details into verbal ideas, 
For the poet this procedure is the rule. The sense-presentation does not 
remain in the verbal idea ; nor can a word become an act of perception, 
though in disappearing from consciousness it may call up a sensory image. 
Does the poet's art consist in exciting in memory and imagination images 
of the greatest vividness ? With each single word various images are asso- 
ciable, and each sentence permits of various supplementations. We bring 
forward images from our own experience, which probably never coincide 
with the picture that presented itself to the poet. The suggested images 
aremuch too weak to explain the strength of the zsthetic impression, 
Poetical moods are produced by phrases which could not possibly have a 
perceptual character. The esthetic impression proceeds not, as is com- 
monly thought, from the images casually suggested by the language, but 
from the language itself and the structures peculiar to it. Poetical descrip- 
tions represent reality in the sense that similar psychical consequences 
attach tothem. As for descriptions of works of art, since the most various 
accounts are often given of the same picture, it is clear that in each account 
something essential is lacking. The most brilliant verbal descriptions lack 
the exactness which would restrict them toa particular artist or school. 
Only within narrow limits and without entire certainty can words place the 
rough outlines or arrangement of a picture before the eyes of one who has 
not seen it. The proper recourse is, with Winkelmann, to forego exact 
description and attempt to reproduce only the subjective impression. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Le testament philosophique de Renouvier. L. Dauriac. Rev. Ph., 

XXIX, 4, pp. 337-358. 

Renouvier emphasized the dependence of the metaphysical problem of 
nature on the psychological problem of perception. His philosophy of 
nature was monadist ; but, unlike Leibniz, he repudiated mechanism as im- 
plying two inexplicable notions, space and movement. Though he was a 
phenomenalist, he denied the infinity of the universe, and was able to do 
so because he perceived, as Leibniz had not, that the monads as centers 
of perception, as acts, were discrete and capable of enumeration. His 
criticism is not that of Kant, since he knows of no ‘things-in-themselves’, 
and his all-inclusive category is that of personality. His doctrine of per- 
sonalism rests on four postulates : (1) the moral imperative ; (2) the moral 
necessity of recompense ; (3) the creation of the world; (4) the pre- 
éxistence and fall of souls. The present condition of things is evil; but 
the world was created good and men placed in it endowed with freedom of 
will. Its forces were perverted in consequence of their perversion, and it 
fell into chaos. As its present state gradually evolved from the nebula, 
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the living germs of the first men, hidden in matter, were reborn, so that 
we are our ancestors. Renouvier, at first inclined towards a kind of poly- 
theism, came in 1885 to hold that the finitude of the world in space and 
time, since the actual infinite contradicts itself, involves a creator. Also, 
since he saw the categories, with personality at their head, as universal 
laws, he came to believe that there must be a thinker who has this objectively 
necessary thought. In his cosmogony, Renouvier asserts the right to 
employ imagination, working under the guidance of reason, in the con- 
struction of hypotheses to assist in the task of philosophy. 
EpMuND H. HOLLANDS. 


Emerson und Kant. G. Runze. Kantstudien, IX, 1 u. 2, pp. 292-306. 


It is a matter of surprise that Emerson, who was acquainted with Luther, 
Boehme, and Goethe, and who named at one time or another not only all 
the leading but many of the secondary philosophers of England and France, 
should have completely ignored Kant. Simple ignorance of the signifi- 
cance of the great German cannot be assumed ; he either did not under- 
stand him, or, what is more probable, he found nothing in him which was 
foreign to his own way of thinking. The similarity between the two men 
certainly does not strike one at first sight ; the contrast between them is in 
some respects complete. Kant’s style is prosy, heavy, pedantic ; Emer- 
son's figurative, brilliant, powerful. Kant’s thought is careful, laborious, 
acute ; Emerson's ideas are suggestive, rich, many-sided ; he overwhelms 
his readers with a wealth of details, scientific, historical, psychological. 
Kant is exhaustive ; Emerson merely suggests a problem and passes on ; 
but he leaves the reader stimulated, as if he had read a severely philo- 
sophical treatise. One of the most striking things about Kant’s philosophy, 
the duality of the world of sense and the world of morality, Emerson 
apparently transcends. The great heroes of humanity stand above the 
distinctions good and bad. In the essay on Montaigne sensibility is op- 
posed to morality, and the opposition can be transcended only by the dis- 
interested spectator who, with his zsthetic and teleological judgment, recog- 
nizes both worlds and leaves out of account neither the objects of the one 
nor the tasks of the other. There is a similarity in the two thinkers’ views 
on determinism, on the good will, in their belief in a moral world order, in 
their efforts, by criticism, to set limits to the powers of theoretical reason 
and thus to reclaim for faith the field vacated by a pretended knowledge. 
The autonomy of the intellect and the moral will is recognized by Emerson ; 
his idealistic theory of knowledge is akin to the Kant-Fichtean, the funda- 
mental conceptions of Kant’s transcendental idealism, however he may 
have come by them, being hinted at throughout his writings. The stamp 
of human reason is upon the external world ; its laws are not derived from 
the nature of things, but are imposed on them. Without the active, syn- 
thetic function of the understanding, the world would be but an indistinct 
mass of sense impressions. Whise Emerson is preéminently a poet in his 
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sympathies, and is perhaps not directly indebted to Kant for anything, yet 
the roots of his philosophy may be traced to scientists, poets, and thinkers 
who have, all of them, gone to the school of Kant for their starting point 
and inspiration. Emit C. 


La décadence de la scolastique ala fin du moyenage. M. pe Rev. 

Néo-Sc., X, 4, pp. 359-371. 

That Medizval scholastic philosophy was not wholly barren is shown by 
its sixteenth century development in Spain and Portugal. It declined be- 
cause it lacked method and proper linguistic expression, and because of the 
blind dogmatism of its advocates. Thought was swamped amid dialectical 
subtleties; men were copiers and commentators, rather than creative 
thinkers. Science suffered likewise. Aristotle's theory of spiritual astral 
substance as immutable still held sway and affected all scientific theories of 
astronomy, physics, and mechanics. The heavens were composed of pure 
ethereal substance indissolubly linked with substantial form, but the 
scholastic thinkers rejected the eternal existence and divinity which Aristotle 
had ascribed to them. They accepted the Ptolemaic theory, together with 
Aristotle's view that there are four sublunary elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, all homogeneous in nature, and that a fifth exists as substratum and 
forms the heavenly bodies. The successive transformations, one into 
another, explain change. His theory of the unmoved mover was also 
accepted. Belief in these doctrines explains much of the attention given 
to astrology and alchemy. Copernican astronomy destroyed these 
theories. All astronomical and physical theories had to be remade or 
modified. Many thinkers, however, still clung to them, believing that their 
destruction meant destruction of metaphysics itself. Scholastic philosophy 
thus fell into disrepute as a result of the discoveries of the seventeenth 
century. Bacon reproached the scholastics for their ignorance of history 
and natural science. Other open-minded thinkers developed their philos- 
ophy in accord with the demands of scientific studies. The vital prob- 
lems of philosophy still remained, though the blindness of its advocates 
had for the time lost sight of them. 

FRANK P. BUSSELL. 
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Aristote. Par CLopius Prat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. — pp. viii, 396. 

The volume before us belongs to the series entitled ‘‘ Les grands philos- 
ophes,’’ in which the study of Socrates by the same author, who is also 
editor-in-chief, appeared in 1900. The author's point of view is that of 
the scholar who gives an exposition of a system from within, aiming to 
reproduce in outline, but in their intrinsic proportions, the doctrines as held 
by the philosopher. 

This ‘internal’ method has unquestionable advantages. It enables the 
expositor to proceed to his task directly and to pursue his aim steadily to 
the end, without pausing to notice every question in controversy. The 
account may thus be made thoroughly objective, and there may be attained 
a symmetry and a perspicuity otherwise well nigh impossible. The plan 
would be an ideal one if the reader’s interest should prove to be that 
of the man who cares only for the thinker, and for his thought only so far 
as it may be related to itself in its various phases. But even so, to be 
entirely successful, the account thus given would require for the careful 
student copious notes designed to mark disputed points of interpretation. 
For this purpose, an adequate acquaintance with the latest literature of the 
subject would be indispensable. But in the volume before us M. Piat gives 
no evidence of such knowledge, and indeed the bibliographical appendix 
is sadly discouraging to one who looks for the latest and best books on 
Aristotle. 

The disadvantages of the method, especially as here exemplified, must 
be patent to every student. The intelligent reader of to-day, whether a 
professed student of the history of thought or not, is not so much concerned 
to know the precise place which a particular conception held in the sys- 
tematic exposition of Aristotle’s thought, as to ascertain the antecedents 
and consequents of that conception —in a word to discover the historical 
value of the system and of its constituent parts. It is hardly necessary to 
say that M. Piat has done nothing to satisfy this natural demand. It 
might, indeed, have been met by the judicious use of footnotes, but our 
author preferred to ignore it. At the beginning he plunges # medias res 
and never really takes up the question. Only one exception is made : 
here and there a remark is added to make clear the relation between the 
doctrines of Aristotle and of Saint Thomas. 

Two instances will serve to illustrate what! mean. There is perhaps no 
other conception of ancient philosophy so fruitful of good and evil as that 
of potentiality. While it is true that Aristotle himself tends to keep the 
direct consideration of it in the background, there can hardly be a reason- 
able doubt that it is in fact the master key with which he opens every door 
that threatens to impede his progress. Of all this there is, of course, not a 
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hint in the account given by M. Piat. The very notion of potentiality 
receives scant justice, being noticed, as it were in passing, in connection 
with other allied conceptions. Regarded also from the historical point of 
view, as it concerns either logical or physical science, the notion is of 
extraordinary interest. Another case in point is the idea of qualitative 
change (4/Aoiwoir). When one surveys the thought of the Middle Ages, 
which is Aristotelianism writ large, one is astounded at the fruitfulness of 
this conception. One has only to refer to two among the many aspects 
under which it reappears in order to make clear its significance. One is 
the idea of transmutation, met in alchemy in its firm belief in a phi- 
losopher's stone. The other is the theological doctrine of transsubstan- 
tiation. What cognizance does M. Piat take of this conception? He passes 
over it with only a citation from Aristotle, enumerating it with the other 
forms of change (uerafod#) in the chapter on Motion (pp. 96 ff). 

I have said enough to characterize the book in hand ; it is, in spite of its 
bulk, a meager though fairly faithful restatement in outline of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy from the point of view of Aristotle himself. It casts no 
glance behind or before to take in the relation of the system or of its several 
doctrines to the larger movement of thought which we call the history of 
philosophy. It may well be doubted whether such a book was greatly 
needed. W. A. HEIDEL. 

Iowa COLLEGE, GRINNELL. 


Naturbetrachtung und Naturerkenninis im Altertum: Eine Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte der antiken Naturwissenschaften. Von FRANZ STRUNZ, 
Hamburg und Leipzig, Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1904.—pp. viii, 168. 
This book contains six chapters: I. Introduction ; II. The Theoretical 

Basis of the Conception of Nature among the Oriental Peoples ; III. The 

Practical Study of Nature among the Oriental Peoples ; IV. The Concep- 

tion and Philosophy of Nature in Classical Antiquity ; V. Scientific Prac- 

tice in Classical Antiquity and in its Decline ; VI. Epilogue. 

The most marked difference between the present work and others of 
similar scope that have recently appeared is that its main concern is with 
science rather than with philosophy. One thinks naturally of such books as 
Gomperz's Griechische Denker and Benn's The Philosophy of Greece; yet 
the fields occupied by the three works is by no means the same. The 
scheme adopted by Dr, Strunz is that of a parallel account of the theo- 
retical and the practical aspects of the conscious relations of the ancients 
to nature. The subject is one to awaken curiosity, and the Introduction is 
such as to raise expectations of great results. I regret to say that one’s 
high hopes are somewhat rudely dashed as one proceeds with the reading 
of the book. 

The Introduction contains some striking aphorisms on the proper method 
to be observed in writing the history of thought. With much that is there 
said the present reviewer finds himself in the heartiest agreement, But 
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there appears in the body of the book no serious effort to apply the 
method ; hence it will be of no avail to transcribe what we must regard 
merely as fine phrases. 

Few things would be more cordially welcomed by scholars than an honest 
attempt, — however much questioned its results in detail, — fully to state 
and intimately to relate the two series of ascertainable facts : first, the prac- 
tical knowledge had by mankind at various epochs of the phenomena and 
processes of nature, as manifested in the arts, sciences, and handicrafts, as 
well as in the social institutions, such as the domestic, the political, the 
religious ; second, the theoretical evaluation and interpretation of life and 
nature, as displayed in mythology, religion, morals, and philosophy. It 
was not precisely this, but something like this, that Dr. Strunz contem- 
plated. What he has actually done is this. He has with commendable 
diligence collected from many sources, — good, bad, and indifferent, — 
much matter that may serve another more competent to deal critically with 
it, when the right man undertakes to set ancient theory and practice in 
things pertaining to nature into clearer relations, Dr. Strunz himself has 
done little or nothing in this direction, leaving the two series of facts quite 
unrelated. 

While the work before us is, in a sense, a rudis indigestague moles, it is not 
a useless book; indeed, there are here and there portions worthy of most 
diligent perusal. Students of ancient thought will find little of value in the 
brief characterization of the philosophical opinions of the Greeks ; but on 
the side of science and technology, where the author's interest manifestly 
centers, there is much to stimulate thought. 

In his treatment of the oriental peoples, Dr. Strunz quotes freely from the 
less technical recent literature, giving the results which may be regarded 
as on the whole at present received ; in the earlier part of the history of 
occidental thought he is not always so fortunate, quoting with approval 
sometimes from the briefer handbooks, sometimes from recent literature, 
statements which it were wiser to ignore. On the other hand, his previous 
occupation with Theophrastus Paracelsus has familiarized him with certain 
phases of the influence exerted by Aristotelianism on mediaeval thought, 
which he brings out clearly and forcibly. 

I dare not finish this brief notice of the book without saying that its author 
appears to recognize in some degree its shortcomings, and holds out a hope 
of amendment in the future. In his brief preface he says, ‘‘ Vielleicht wird 
das, was vorlaufig stark aphoristische Akzente tragt, spater breiter und 
tiefgriindiger ausgearbeibet werden."’ W. A. HEIDEL. 

Iowa COLLEGE, GRINNELL. 


Theophrastus Paracelsus, sein Leben und seine Persinlichkeit. Ein Beitrag 
sur Geistesgeschichte der deutschen Renaissance. Von FRANZ STRUNZ. 
Leipzig, Diederichs, 1903. — pp. 127. 

The labors of Dr. Karl Sudhoff have thrown much light on the life and 
character of Paracelsus, the famous natural-philosopher and professor of 
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medicine at Basel. In his Avitik der Echthett der paracelsischen Schriften 
(Berlin, 1894-9), Sudhoff has given us the results of years of investigation 
of the manuscripts and printed works attributed to Paracelsus ; while the 
Paracelsus-Forschungen of Schubert and Sudhoff (Frankfurt a. M., 
1887-9) have disclosed the falsity of many of the traditions respecting his 
life which have been handed down by his enemies. In the gentle art of 
making enemies, indeed, Paracelsus seems to have been an adept ; witness 
the celebrated Latin poem Manes Galeni adversus Theophrastum sed 
potius Cacophrastum ; also the judgment pronounced on him not many 
years after his death by Bernhard Dessen, professor in Léwen : ‘‘ Paracelsus 
est magnus [7. ¢., magus] monstrosus, superstitiosus, impius et in Deum 
blasphemus, infandus impostor, ebriosus, monstrum horrendum.’’ Only a 
few years ago, moreover, Professor Dalton, in a lecture before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, spoke of Paracelsus as ‘‘the most complete 
and typical representative in history of the thorough-paced charlatan."’ 

Such extremely hostile views, however, are now a thing of the past. 
Full of enthusiasm and at the same time thoroughly imbued with the 
scientific spirit, Herr Strunz has given us a new and sympathetic portrait 
of the great Swiss humanist. In the new light of recent researches, Para- 
celsus stands out as one of the important figures of the German Renais- 
sance, not merely as a reformer of medicine but as a bold and original 
thinker. 

With the sketch of Hohenheim's life we are not here especially con- 
cerned ; suffice it to say that Strunz has nothing to say of the charlatan, 
the drunkard, the devotee of vice, the Faust-type which the name of 
Paracelsus has connoted for many. We would call attention to the chapter 
on ‘*Hohenheim als Persénlichkeit’’ as a brilliant exposition of the 
position of Paracelsus in the history of the Renaissance, and of some of 
his moral and religious ideas. For Paracelsus, nature was the open book in 
which man reads of God and eternal life. Not in himself but in nature 
was man to seek the interpretation of the unity of human experience ; then 
God should be the guide, reason the light, and the mind the witness 
(p. 84). The nearer reason keeps to the evidence of sense, the more 
capable and efficient it will become ; and conversely, the more it turns 
from what the senses have observed toward the uncertain and unknown, 
the greater the danger of wandering into fanciful errors. According to the 


‘ light of nature, then, the universe was reconstructed by the scholars of the 


Renaissance. A frank, sincere, and pious seeker after truth, Paracelsus 
was a Christian Humanist of the Old-Evangelical type. He opposed both 
rationalism and the dreams of the transcendentalists. He saw God in 
nature, the macrocosm, as much as he marveled at the Divine reflection in 
the microcosm of mankind. 

A mystic in the strict sense of the word he was not (p. 98). He was too 
much of a realist, too much of a follower of scientific methods of observa- 
tion and experiment, too insistent on the concrete, the actual. Yet he had 
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some of the finer traits of the mystic. He thought to find God in himself, 
and sought with fervor to know Him. Nothing should come between his 
soul and God, His piety, however, was not merely a deep inner life, not 
merely the excitement of emotion ; it was neither the personal religion of 
the Catholic nor the subjective philosophy of the Neo-Platonist. It was 
rather as a Christian Humanist that he was related to the great mystics 
(p. 100). Nature with its various phenomena was the explanation of the 
Godhead ; the Godhead was the foundation of the world. God and the 
world were the same. 

Space forbids us to give further hints of the contents of this most interest- 
ing chapter, which concludes with a discussion of Paracelsus’s ideas of the 
Kingdom of God and of the work of the physician in its ethical aspects. 
With all his enthusiasm, Herr Strunz has shown commendable restraint in 
his statements, and has, wherever possible, allowed Paracelsus to tell his 
own story. The volume forms a worthy introduction to the new edition of 
Paracelsus. CLaRK S. NORTHUP. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Transitional Eras in Thought with Special Reference to the Present Age. 
By A. C. ARMSTRONG. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. 
xi, 347. 

Professor Armstrong claims to furnish an enquiry into the development 
of western thought and culture suggested by analogies that exist between 
the age of the Sophists and the later eighteenth century in France. No 
attempt is made to analyze these two periods or to point out in detail the 
analogies of these two widely separated ages, but it is postulated that the 
conclusions from these analogies hold good for transitional eras generally. 
‘The outcome of this inquiry is given in the present volume. The ques- 
tions proposed are considered in the first instance from the standpoint of 
reflective thinking and with reference to its problems ; of thought always, 
however, in its broader reaches, as connected with life, individual and 
social, as related to the state and bearing on civil government, as influenc- 
ing conduct, and affecting not only theological beliefs, but religious prac- 
tice’’ (Preface, p. viii). The feeling that we.are dealing with an inter- 
pretation of an interpretation, in generalities covering a very large field, is 
unavoidable especially as the logical connection between the essays and 
lectures which constitute the volume does not profess to be close. 

The first chapter bears the title of the book. Passing over the question 
of titular ethics, we may note that transitional eras are regarded as eras of 
scepticism or agnosticism, ‘‘ abnormal periods in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the race,’’ periods of theoretical and practical disorders, periods 
that have a definite rise and a definite termination. Such periods are the 
Sophistic, the post-Aristotelian, the decline of Rome, the centuries of 
transition from the medieval to the modern world, the eighteenth century, 
and the present age (pp. 6 f.). On such a showing, it might be enquired if 
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transition does not belong to the nature of thought and history ; also, if 
transitional eras are not after all but matters of emphasis from various 
points of view. But if we understand Professor Armstrong, he will not 
have it quite this way, —he will not use evolution as an eirenicon. In 
the second essay, ‘‘ Typical Eras of Transition,’’ we are told that reflec- 
tive thought moves in cycles, ‘‘though it would undoubtedly be more 
agreeable if the fact were otherwise, that reflective thought may be taken 
in the sense of philosophy and that philosophy in turn may be technically 
defined as a rational system of fundamental principles.'" The union of 
this metaphor and this definition gives precisely the philosophic spirit in 
which the volume is written. While Professor Armstrong is clear that an 
abstract separation of science and philosophy, or science and faith, or 
science and theology, is artificial and unsound in theory and practice, he 
still holds, as regards science and philosophy, that ‘‘the two spheres of 
enquiry are radically different.'" How such a radical difference is possible, 
even on methodological grounds, is not apparent if, as in the chapter on 
** Science and Doubt"’ it is maintained, science encourages the belief in a 
fixed order of the world and supplies new motives or ‘‘/resh reasons for 
belief in God."’ 

Chapter v, on ‘‘ Thought and Social Movements,"’ is replete with excel- 
lent observations and suggestions, but one might demur to such phrases as 
**economic, political, and other non-moral forces’’ (p. 225). In Chapter 
vi, ‘‘ The Appeal to Faith,’’ the author's continental rationalism comes 
to the front in the assertion that ‘‘ of greater moment than the source of the 
appeal is the question of its legitimacy.’’ The appeal to faith is regarded 
as jeopardizing the permanent for the satisfaction of present and pressing 
needs. We are called upon to endure the ‘‘ pains and miseries’ of doubt 
until ‘‘rational thought has rendered a deliberate, a complete, a final 
decision."" This might pass for a new theory of eternal punishment. The 
splendid depravity of the pure rationalist’s faith is well expressed in the last 
chapter. ‘* Better, far better to grope in mental darkness, better to abandon 
any cherished conviction, no matter how bereft its loss may leave the soul, 
than to depart from this central principle of intellectual integrity, which is 
at the same time the condition of intellectual power.'’ Is philosophy forced 
to contemplate such an alternative, to leave life and indentity itself with 
abstractions, to exist in pain and misery until a body of fixed and unchange- 
able principles is established by rational thought ? 

But what is the outlook for our period of transition ; how are transitional 
periods brought to a close? Not by a return to doctrines in honor before 
the period of doubt began ; not by eclecticism, which has always proven a 
failure, but by a synthetic development ‘‘ worked out by the activity of 
thought at large.’’ Considering the number and extent of the transitional 
eras, we might ask when and where has this synthesis occurred in the past, 
and what are the rational grounds of expectation that it will occur in future 
time and space. Are we not looking in simple faith to a far off divine 
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event? Of all appeals to faith is not rationalism the most complete and 
arbitrary ? 

But it is time to make amends for our somewhat querulous attitude 
toward the form and spirit of the book. The treatise is well worth careful 
consideration both for its composition and content. If its judgments are a 
little too depressing at times, the brief analyses and reflections are often 
illuminating. As an example of the bookmaker's art the work cannot be 
too highly commended. M. M. Curtis. 

WESTERN RESERVE. 


The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. Translated and Edited with 
an Introduction by EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. — pp. 309. 

The present volume consists of an introduction and bibliography of 
eighty pages by Professor Buchner ; Kant's Lecture-Notes on Pedagogy, 
one hundred and twenty-one pages ; and sixty-six pages of selections bear- 
ing on Education from Kant's other writings. 

Professor Buchner has been a student of Kant for a number of years and 
is well prepared to relate Kant’s pedagogy to his philosophy so far as that 
can be done at all. He enters upon his task with sympathy and spirit, 
but there is nothing to lead one to suppose that his great admiration for 
Kant the philosopher has caused him to magnify unduly Kant's contribution 
to educational theory. Moreover, any fear that one may have had that a 
new idol was to be offered to school-masters, or a new school established, 
is quieted as one passes from page to page of Professor Buchner’s judicious 
and discriminating account of Kant’s pedagogical ideas. 

Kant’s Lecture-Notes, which constitute the second part of the volume, 
consist of an Introduction and the Treatise proper. The former is con- 
cerned mainly with a statement of the grounds of the necessity and possi- 
bility of education. The Treatise opens with a statement of the scope of 
education, which is either ‘ physical’ or ‘ practical." The editor makes 
the interesting observation that we have in this division a prophecy or 
reference back to the third antimony of the first Critique. ‘ Physical’ 
relates to nature, while ‘ practical’ relates to freedom. 

In the first part of the Treatise, which deals with the physical care of 
children, Kant probably merely summed up the medical wisdom and en- 
lightened popular opinion of his time regarding the proper care of children. 
As one runs through these paragraphs, one cannot help thinking of the lofty 
heights of the inquiry concerning the possibility of synthetic judgments 
a priori, in contrast with Kant’s quaint and homely observations regarding 
the evils of over-swaddling and swinging cradles. If one were so inclined, 
one might draw a curious parallel of extracts from the Critigue of Pure 
Reason and the Lecture Notes on Pedagogy, and get the impression that it 
is a far leap from philosophy to pedagogy. And yet it quickens our ad- 
miration for Kant's versatility to see how easily he passes from the severe 
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a)! reflections of the critical philosophy to good advice concerning the proper 
i ; method of feeding babies, and it affords a certain delight to be reminded 
| that after all Kant was human and possessed of deep and abiding human 
| interests. 


The antithesis between nature and freedom appears again in a striking 
a" form when we come to his treatment of what would now be called intel- 
|) lectual education,,which Kant refers to as the physical culture of the mind 
ii or soul, as contrasted with moral culture which aims solely at freedom. 

1 On the basis of the ‘faculty’ psychology which he accepted and further 
developed, Kant established the theory of the formal discipline of the 
various faculties — memory, imagination, judgment, understanding, etc. 

t! In the sections on Moral Education, Kant approaches more nearly the 
| } spirit and leading conceptions of the Critigue of Practical Reason, and one 


== 


catches something of the moral rigorism of that Critique. The words 
**duty,"’ “obedience to law,’’ ‘‘ conscience,’ ‘‘ reverence for the moral 

rf | law,’’ are written large. ‘‘ Moral education consists in furnishing children 
with certain laws which they must follow exactly '’ (p. 190). 

1} Six sections of the Treatise set forth briefly Kant’s views concerning 

| religious education. The Treatise concludes with sections on the pedagogy 
i) of adolescence, guidance of the sex instincts, etc. 
i Selections (sixty-six pages) and numerous footnotes from Kant's other 
writings (mainly the Anthropology and the Critique of Practical Reason), 
make a valuable addition to the Lecture-Notes, which constitute Kant's 
formal treatment of pedagogy. Davip R. Major. 

Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 


La morale de Kant (deuxitme édition, revue et augmentée), Par ANDRE 
Cresson. (Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine.) Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1904.—pp. 212. 

This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1897, consists of four 
approximately equal parts. In the first two, dealing respectively with the 
‘‘form"’ and the ‘‘ content of the moral life,'’ the author gives a beauti- 
fully clear statement of Kant's theory. The third division is a ‘‘ critical 
examination '’ of the system ; while the fourth is devoted to the ‘‘ historical | 
position of the Kantian ethics."’ 

In the critical part of the book, after noting the great influence which 
Kant actually exerts, Cresson indicates the reasons for relegating the sys- 
tem to a merely historical position. His arguments fall into two series, 
those attacking the logic of Kant's conclusions, and those directed against 
the fundamental principles themselves. Taking up the first class, the 
author finds that Schopenhauer’s criticism, in which happiness is said to 
be the criterion for determining if a maxim can possess universal value, 
applies in particular cases but not to the doctrine as a whole. The deriva- 
tion of appropriation, however, is incorrect because intelligible possession 
is an encroachment on the external freedom of other men. Moreover, to 
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limit the right of territory to the power of defence, is a confusion of right 

and fact. The doctrines of three separate powers in the state and of non- 

resistance to executive authority are not proved. In many other cases, 

Kant is not consistent with his principles when he attempts to deduce con- 

sequences, for example, in the explanation of the marriage relation, and in 

the treatment of physical perfection as a moral end. 

In regard to the principles, Cresson finds still greater difficulties. The 
religious postulates become necessary hypotheses only because they depend 
upon the duty of realizing as far as possible the sovereign good. This, in 
turn, involves not only virtue but also happiness. But moral good is doing 
one’s duty out of respect for the law. By what right can Kant make it a 
duty to aim at happiness as well as at virtue? Ethics, however, could 
dispense with the religious postulates if the doctrine of freedom were ca- 
pable of proof. But even admitting noumenal freedom, it is only man as 
phenomenal who has consciousness of obligation, while it is the noumenal 
man who can believe himself free. And the idea of noumenal freedom 
implies two doubtful propositions, that obligation is a universal fact, and 
that it cannot be understood apart from freedom. The first proposition 
cannot be proved from experience. Kant’'s proof is fallacious because a 
speculative reason does not necessarily imply a practical reason as well. 
Two arguments are advanced in support of the second proposition. Obli- 
gation is said to presuppose freedom, because it is impossible for anything 
to be categorically ordered if the being in question is incapable of deter- 
mining himself by simple examination of the categorical form of the order. 

Such a freedom, however, would be phenomenal not noumenal. Again, 
freedom is said to be the ratio essendi of obligation. The concept cause 
must, in Kantian philosophy, be limited to a phenomenal application. 
Kant rejected a material morality because he did not think it admitted of 
universal laws. It must be a science of happiness or of the good. He 
made happiness equal pleasure and thus reduced it to dependence upon 
individual sensibility. Moreover, there is no law of the production of pleas- 
ure. And a science of the good is not a real morality because man strives 
for happiness, not forthe good. But, since happiness depends not upon the 
presence of pleasure but upon the state of desire, Kant does not show the 

impossibility of a material morality. Finally, he assumes, but cannot prove, 

that the categorical imperative is an immediate product of reason. 

In the fourth part of the book, there is a comparison of the system with 
the ethics of Stoicism and of Christianity. It resembles the former in respect 
to conclusion, but not in respect to principles. It differs from the latter in 
regard to its criterion. The author concludes that obligation is conceivable 
when dependent upon human nature or upon divine command ; but that 
an absolute obligation is an illogical conception, 


N. E. TRUMAN. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF SouTH DAKOTA. 
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The Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By L. Ltvy-Brunv. Authorized 
Translation. London, Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1903. —pp. xiv, 
363. 

It was no less than the due of Professor Lévy-Bruhl's careful work that an 
English translation should follow rapidly upon the German version. The 
work of translation has been performed by Mme. de Beaumont-Klein with 
a general accuracy and felicity to which one is not accustomed in the 
majority of the English versions of French scientific and philosophical 
books. Indeed, with the trifling exception of one or two un-English con- 
structions which have been allowed to remain by a palpable oversight 
(notably the rather irritating expression ‘to substitute /o'), there would be 
little to remind the reader that the book is not an original composition in 
English, but for the translator's odd practice of citing the works of Kant 


- to which reference is made in the course of the exposition by the titles of 


their French translations. Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes a brief intro- 
duction, for the most part of a non-controversial character, though one is 
tempted to think that the statement on p. xii, that the ‘‘ rational systema- 
tic foundation [of psychology] dates from Comte’s suggestions,"’ is a little 
more than generous towards Comte and a little less than just towards Her- 
bart, Beneke, Fechner and other eminent psychologists whose inspiration, 
to say the least of it, was not drawn from the Positive Philosophy. 

Of the merits of Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s study of Comtism it would be 
superfluous to speak at length in a notice of the present translation. The 
acceptance his work has found both in France and in Germany has already 
stamped it as a valuable and faithful exposition of the central thought 
of the founder of Positivism. The author deserves special credit for the 
skill with which he has shown by historical evidence that the suvsequent 
invention of the ‘ positive * policy and religion was implicit in Comte’s scheme 
for the reorganization of social conditions from its first inception. After 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl's masterly treatment of this question, we ought to hear 
little more of the existence of two sharply opposed periods of Comtist thought. 
This is, it may be noted, a remark which has a very practical application. 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl seems to have made it quite clear that it is with the semi- 
Comtists, who accept the principles of the ‘ positive philosophy’ but reject 
their logical development into ‘ positive’ politics and religion, that the onus 
of exculpating themselves from the charge of inconsistency really lies. 
One may distrust the practical applications of the Comtist principles (I own 
that it is a distrust which I largely share myself), but it seems no longer 
possible with logical consistency to discriminate between the applications 
and the principles. If we reject the applications, we must henceforth be 
prepared to draw the inevitable inference that there is something unsound 
in the principles from which they flow. 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s thoroughly ‘‘ objective'’ method does not to any 
considerable extent allow him to combine the part of. critic with that of 
expositor. For my own part, I could have wished that he had seen his way 
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to modify the rigor of the rules which have guided his composition, at least 
here and there. I would gladly have learned from so competent an 
authority, for instance, what he takes to be the real logical worth of the 
evidence by which the ‘‘law of the three stages"’ is supposed to be 
established. But alas! the author contents himself with reproducing 
Comte’s own estimate of the ‘‘law’’ and its foundation in fact, and does 
not allow us to conjecture what he thinks in his own heart of the matter. 
Similarly, the interesting exposition of Comte’s views on the nature of 
mathematical truth would gain immensely if it were brought into contrast 
with subsequent theories of the nature of axioms and the character of formal 
demonstration. As it is, Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s method inevitably has the 
drawback that it tends to produce the impression that the Comtist views 
which are being expounded are the only well thought-out and seriously 
defended philosophical views now in existence. But to complain of so 
admirable an exposition of a philosophy because it is not accompanied by 
an equally valuable critical examination savors something of hypercriticism. 
A. E. TAYLOR. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Saggio di uno studio sui sentimenti morali. Dal GUGLIELMO SALVADORI. 
Firenze, Francesco Lumachi, 1903. — pp. viii, 138. 


We have here a good example of the eclecticism which is almost all that 
most writers of ethical theory offer to their readers at the present day. It 
would be hard to say whether Dr. Salvadori owes more to Kant or to 
Spencer, to Schopenhauer or to Mill, and numerous are the names of other 
philosophers with which his pages are liberally strewn. He indeed acknowl- 
edges this eclectic spirit very frankly in his preface, and his position and 
method may best be indicated by quoting his own words: ‘‘ The doctrine 
followed by me is a species of rational eudzemonism founded upon empiri- 
cism, in which, by an application of the theory of evolution, I endeavored 
to conciliate the empirical realism of the utilitarian school with the abstract 
idealism of the metaphysical school.’" To some minds the philosophical 
“olla podrida’’ which is the result of this synthesis of theories does not 
seem the most stimulating diet. But if there is not much that is novel or 
striking in the analysis here offered of the moral sentiments, or in the 
ethical doctrine based upon it, there is yet a good deal which is not only 
sound and just but clearly and convincingly presented. 

E, RITCHIE. 

Hauirax, N. S. 


The following books also have been received : 


The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 2vols. By EDWARD 
Carp. Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons, 1904.—pp. xvii, 382; xi, 
377. 14s. 
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Evolution of Ethics, Vol. I: The Greek Philosophers. By James H, 
Hystop. New York, published for the Brooklyn Ethical Association by 
C. M. Higgins & Co., 1903.—pp. xxvi, 333- 

The Principles of Knowledge. Vol. 11. By J. E. WALTER. West New- 
ton, Pa., Johnston and Penney, 1904.—pp. 331. $2.00. 

Investigations of the Departments of Psychology and Education of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Vol. 11, No. 1. Boulder, Colo,, The University of 
Colorado, March, 1904.—pp. 51. 

Der Skheptizsismus in der Philosophie. Erster Band. Von Raovur 
RICHTER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1904.—pp. 
xxiv, 364. 

Geistige Strimungen der Gegenwart. Von RUDOLF EUCKEN. Leipzig, 
Veit & Co., 1904.—pp. xii, 398. M. 8. 

Moralphilosophische Streitfragen. LErster Teil: Die Entstehung des sitt- 
lichen Bewusstseins. Von Gustav STORRING. Leipzig, W. Engel- 
mann, 1903.—pp. vii, 151. 

Griechische Philosophie im alten Testament. Von M. FRIEDLANDER. 
Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1904.—pp. xx, 223. M. 5.40. 

Kant's Revolutionsprincif. Von ERNST Marcus. Herford, W. Menck- 
hoff, 1902.—pp. xii, 181. 

Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum sechsehnten Jahresbericht (1903) der Philo- 
sophischen Gesellschaft an der Universitit zu Wien. Vortrage und 
Besprechungen. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1903.—pp. 139. M. 3.60. 

Einfluss der Geschwindigheit des lauten Lesens auf das Erlernen und 
Behalten von sinnlosen und sinnvollen Stoffen. By Von R. M. OGDEN. 
Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1903.—pp. 103. 

Edgar Poe, sa vie et son euvre. Par Emire Lavuvriére. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1904.—pp. xiii, 732. 10 fr. 

L' année philosophique, 1903. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILLon. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.—pp. 314. 5 fr. 

Essai sur les éléments et 1 évolution de la moralité. Par MARCEL MAUXION. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.—pp. vi, 169. 2 fr. 50. 

Histoire du dogme de la divinité de Jésus-Christ. Par ALBERT REVILLE. 
Troisiéme édition, revue. Paris, F. Alcan, 1904.—pp. xii, 184. 2 fr. 50. 

Le Néo-criticisme de Charles Renouvier. Par E. JANSSENS. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1904.—pp. viii, 318. 3 fr. 50. 

La fonction de la mémoire et le souvenir affectif. Par FR. PAULHAN. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1904.—pp. 177. 2 fr. 50. 

La dottrina della conoscenza nei moderni precursori di Kant. Per E. 
TroiLo. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1904. — pp. x, 304. 

La dottrina della conoscenza di Herbert Spencer. Per E. Troiro. Bo- 
logna, Zamorani e Albertazzi, 1904. — pp. 46. 


NOTES. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


As our readers are doubtless already aware, the International Congress 
of Arts and Science will take place in connection with the Universal Expo- 
sition at St. Louis, September 19 to 25. The general purpose of the 
Congress is to bring together a large number of specialists in all branches 
of science and thus aid the unification of knowledge. The plan is as fol- 
lows : The whole field of knowledge has been divided into twenty-four 
departments, which are arranged in seven grand divisions. Each depart- 
ment, in turn, is divided into a number of sections. A speaker has been 
appointed for each division, and a chairman and two speakers for each 
department and for each section. After the formal opening of the Con- 
gress on Monday afternoon (September 19), will follow, Tuesday morning, 
the addresses on the main divisions of science and its applications, the gen- 
eral theme being the unification of each field. These will be followed by 
the two addresses on each of the twenty-four departments, one dealing with 
the fundamental concepts of the science, the other with its progress during 
the last century. The rest of the time will be devoted to the meetings of 
the various sections. 

Philosophy occupies the position of Department 1 in the division of 
Normative Science. The speaker for the division is Professor Josiah Royce, 
of Harvard University. The chairman of the department is Professor 
Borden P. Bowne, of Boston University ; the speakers are Professors G. 
T. Ladd, of Yale, and G. H. Howison, of the University of California. 
The sections of philosophy are as follows : 

Section a. Metaphysics. —Chairman: Professor A. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Wesleyan University. Speakers: Professor A. E. TayLor, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Professor ALEXANDER T. ORMOND, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Section 6. Philosophy of Religion. —Chairman: Professor Tuomas C. 
HALL, Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. Speakers: Professor Otro 
PFLEIDERER, University of Berlin ; Professor EnNstT TROELTSCH, Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. 

Section c. Logic. —Chairman: Professor GzorGE M. Duncan, Yale 
University. Speakers: Professor WILHELM WINDELBAND, University of 
Heidelberg ; Professor FREDERICK J. E. WoopsripGe, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Section d. Methodology of Science. Chairman: Professor James E. 
CREIGHTON, Cornell University. Speakers: Professor WILHELM Ost- 
WALD, University of Leipzig; Professor BENNO ERDMANN, University of 
Bonn. 
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Section e. Ethics. —Chairman: Professor Georce H. PALMER, Har- 
vard University. Speakers: Professor WILLIAM R. SorLEy, University of 
Cambridge ; Professor PAUL HENSEL, University of Erlangen. 

Section f. esthetics. — Chairman : Professor JAmMes H. Turts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Speakers: Mr. HENRY R. MARSHALL, New York 
City ; Professor MAx Dessorr, University of Berlin. 

Psychology forms Department 15 in the Division of Mental Science, of 
which President G. Stanley Hall is the speaker. The Chairman of the 
Department is Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia, and the 
speakers, Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Professor James McK. Cattell, of Columbia. The Sections are as follows : 

Section a. General Psychology.— Chairman: Professor CHARLES A, 
StronG, Columbia University. Speakers: Professor HARALD HOEFFDING, 
University of Copenhagen ; Professor JAMES WARD, University of Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Section 6. Experimental Psychology. — Chairman : Professor EDWARD 
A. Pace, Catholic University of America. Speakers: Professor HERMANN 
EBBINGHAUS, University of Breslau ; Professor EpwARD B. TITCHENER, 
Cornell University. 

Section c. Comparative and Genetic Psychology. —Chairman: Pro- 
fessor Epmunp C. Sanrorp, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Speakers : Principal C. LLoyp MorGan, University College, Bristol ; Pro- 
fessor Mary W. CALKINS, Wellesley College. 

Section d. Abnormal Psychology. — Chairman : Professor Moses ALLEN 
Starr, Columbia University. Speakers: Dr. PIERRE JANET, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, Paris ; Dr. MORTON PRINCE, 

Dr. W. B. Elkin has been appointed acting assistant professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Thaddeus L. Bolton has been appointed professor of psychology at 
the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. W. M. Steele, late assistant in the Yale psychological laboratory, 
has been appointed professor of philosophy in Furman University, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Dr. Dickinson S. Miller, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
lecturer in philosophy at Columbia, 

Professor I. Woodbridge Riley has resigned his professorship of philos- 
ophy at the University of New Brunswick ; he will be succeeded by Dr. 
Stewart Macdonald, who was last year Fellow in Philosophy at Cornell 
University and received his doctorate from that institution. 

Dr. C. T. Burnett, of Harvard, has been elected professor of philosophy 
at Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Professor William Turner, of St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been granted a year's leave of absence which he will spend in Europe 
gathering material for a study of the beginnings of scholasticism. 
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Dr. Nathan E. Truman, Ph.D, (Cornell, 1902), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of Greek and philosophy at the University of South Dakota. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals : 

THE PsycHOLOcICcAL Review, XI, 4-5: ZL. Pearl Boggs, An Experi- 
mental Study of the Physiological Accompaniments of Feeling; 7: 7. 
Haines and A. E. Davies, The Psychology of AZsthetic Reaction to Rec- 
tangular Forms ; &. 2. Perry, Conceptions and Misconceptions of Con- 
sciousness ; W. F. Dearborn, Retinal Local Signs ; Studies from the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Laboratory: VI. Anight Dunlap, Some Peculiarities 
of Fluctuating and of Inaudible Sounds; 4. 2B. Alexander, Some Ob- 
servations on Visual Imagery ; C. Caverne, Incipient Pseudopia. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XIV, 4: A. M. Thompson, Moral 
Instruction in Schools ; 7. 1. Hyslop, Has the Universe an Intelligent Back- 
ground and Purpose? C. A. Barnicoat, The Government Prison Settlement 
at Waiotapu, New Zealand ; Chester Holcombe, The Moral Training of the 
Young in China ; F. 7. Staweil, The Practical Reason in Aristotle ; Zar/ 
Barnes, Student Honor: A Study in Cheating ; Gustav Spiller, An Ex- 
amination of the Rationalistic Attitude ; F. 4. Giddings, The Heart of Mr. 
Spencer's Ethics ; Book Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, XV, 2: ZL. D. Arnett, The 
Soul—A Study of Past and Present Beliefs ; C. Spearman, General Intelli- 
gence Objectively Determined and Measured ; Literature. 

Tue HIBBERT JOURNAL, II, 4: £. S. Talbot, Sir Oliver Lodge on ‘ The 
Re-interpretation of Christian Doctrine’; 4. C. Bradley, Hegel's Theory 
of Tragedy ; 7. B. Saunders, Herder ; W. R. Sorliey, The Two Idealisms ; 
S. H. Mellone, Present Aspects of the Problem of Immortality ; W. F. 
Cobb, L'hypocrisie biblique britannique ; Wm. Knight, The Value of the 
Historical Method in Philosophy ; St. George Stock, The Problem of Evil ; 
C. M. Bakewell, Art and Ideas ; Discussions and Reviews. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, I, 7-8: Adolf Meyer, A Few Trends 
in Modern Psychiatry ; 4. Hoch, A Review of Psychological and Physio- 
logical Experiments Done in Connection with the Study of Mental Diseases ; 
Adolf Meyer, Recent Literature in Neurology and Psychiatry ; New Books ; 
Notes ; Journals. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 

I, 11: C. L. Herrick, Fundamental Concepts and Methodology of Dynamic 
Realism ; Warner Fite, Herbert Spencer as a Philosopher ; Discussion ; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and 
News. 
I, 12: #. R. Marshall, Of Neururgic and Noetic Correspondence; C. 
£. Magnusson, Dimensional Equations and the Principle of the Conserva- 
tion of Energy ; Discussion ; Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Litera- 
ture ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 
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I, 13: G. A. Tawney, Utilitarian Epistemology; 4. W. Stuart, The 
Need of a Logic of Conduct; Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

I, 14: 7. R. Marshall, Of Simpler and More Complex Consciousnesses ; 
C. L. Herrick, The Dynamic Concept of the Individual; Discussion ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritik, CXXIV, 
1: Z. Busse, Immanuel Kant; P. Beck, Erkenntnistheorie des primitiven 
Denkens (Schluss); G. v. Glasenapp, Der Wert der Wahrheit (Schluss) ; 
Hans Schmidkunz, Neues von den Werten ; Georg Ulrich, Bewusstsein und 
Ichheit ; Erich Adickes, Bericht iiber philosophische Werke, die in engli- 
scher Sprache in den Jahre 1897 bis 1900 erschienen sind ; G. Kohfeldt, 
Ein bisher noch ungedruckter Brief Kants v. J. 1790. Mit Nachschrift 
des Herausgebers ; Recensionen. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SoztoLtocig, XXVIII, 2: Demetrius Gusti, Egoismus und Altruismus, 
Il; Franz Oppenheimer, Ein neues Bevilkerungsgesetz ; Cay von Brock- 
dorff, Schopenhauer und die wissenschaftliche Philosophie, II; 
Barth, Herbert Spencer und Albert Schaffle ; Besprechungen ; Notiz. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuHtLosopuie, X, 4: /. Pollak, Entwick- 
lung der arabischen und jiidischen Philosophie im Mittelalter, II ; £. Bickel, 
Ein Dialog aus der Akademie des Arkesilas; P. Ziertmann, Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis Shaftesburys ; AX. Worm, Spinozas Naturrecht; C. Sauter, Die 
peripatetische Philosophie bei den Syrern und Arabern ; G. Jaeger, Locke, 
eine kritische Untersuchung der Ideen des Liberalismus und des Ursprungs 
nationalékonomischer Anschauungsformen (Schluss) ; Jahresbericht. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, IX, 4: Aurt Geissler, Ist 
die Annahme von Absolutem in der Anschauung und dem Denken 
miglich? David Koigen, Die Religionsidee; Bergson, Die franzé- 
sische Metaphysik der Gegenwart. Aus dem Nachlass von A. Gurewitsch ; 
B. Weiss, Gesetze des Geschehens ; Jahresbericht. 

X, 2: jonas Cohn, Psychologische oder kritische Begriindung der 
Asthetik ? Vincenzo Allara, Sulla quistione del Genio; A. Miler, Die 
Eigenart des religiésen Lebens und seiner Gewissheit ; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXV, 2: W. Sternberg, Zur Physiologie des siissen Geschmacks ; F. 
Kiesow, Nochmals zur Frage nach der Fortpflanzungsgeschwindigkeit 
der Erregung im sensiblen Nerven des Menschen ; W. Schoen, Paradoxes 
Doppelsehen ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXV, 3-4: Alfred Borschke, Uber die Ursachen der Herabsetzung der 
Sehleistung durch Blendung; Offo Lifmann, Die Wirkung der einzelnen 
Wiederholungen auf verschieden starke and verschieden alte Assoziationen ; 
F. Kiesow, Uber die Tastempfindlichkeit der Kérperoberflache fiir punktuelle 
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mechanische Reize (Nachtrag); F. Xiesow, Zur Kenntnis der Nervenen- 
digungen in den Papillen der Zungenspitze ; H. Beyer, Nasales Schmecken ; 
Wilibald Nagel, Einige Bemerkungen uber nasales Schmecken ; Literatur- 
bericht. 

XXXV, 5: /. Richter und H. Wamser, Experimentelle Untersuchung 
der beim Nachzeichnen von Strecken und Winkeln entstehenden Gréssen- 
fehler; Frits Weinmann, Zur Struktur der Melodie; £. Dirr, Erster 
Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie in Deutschland ; Literaturbericht. 


JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, I, 4: F. Paul- 
han, Histoire d'un souvenir; Drs. Marie et Viollet, Spiritisme et folie ; 
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